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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
HE German Emperor has caught the prevailing mental 
fever of Europe, and believes that the condition of his 
people can be materially affected by legislation. Accordingly, 
on January 24th he accepted Prince Bismarck’s resignation 
of the Prussian Ministry of Commerce, and on February 4th 
issued a decree to that department and to the Ministry of 
Public Works, commanding further efforts to be made for the 
benefit of Prussian artisans, who, it is officially reported, are 
now eleven millions in number (families included), and receive 
wages ranging from an average of 16s. a week in the highest 
grade, down to an average of 7s. a week in the lowest. These 
efforts are to take the form of an extension of the insurance 
now arranged for the sick and aged, and of laws akin to 
the English Factory Laws, but extended to adult males. 
On the same day, moreover, his Majesty, by a second 
decree, directed Prince Bismarck to invite the Govern- 
ments of France, England, Belgium, and Switzerland to 
a Conference on labour questions, the object being, as 
we show elsewhere, to decide if a legal day and a legal 
minimum of wages cannot be fixed by international con- 
sent. These projects, many of which are dreamy though 
benevolent, are much discussed in Berlin, where it is suggested 
that the Emperor has an eye to the elections to be held in a 
few days. It is, however, more probable, from accounts of the 
conversation at a dinner given to him on the 4th inst. by 
Prince Bismarck, that the Emperor, like many young men of 
the day, is deeply impressed by the social danger, and does 
not know enough to perceive that a rate of wages, or, what is 
equivalent, a “legal day,” cannot be fixed by law. The State 
might as well try to settle the height of all its subjects. 








Prince Bismarck was not present at the grand ceremonial 
of the dismissal of the Reichstag, and there is an idea in 
Berlin that he does not like the Emperor’s course in social 
matters, and therefore resigned the Ministry of Commerce. 
What he says himself, however, is that he is growing old—he was 
born on April Ist, 1815—and must lighten his toil by resigning 
his Prussian appointments. He is only five years younger than 
Mr. Gladstone, ard has lived a much harder life; but his health 
is still fairly good, the “attacks” reported from time to time 
being usually neuralgic. He is still Chancellor of the Empire 
and Premier of Prussia, and in neither capacity is there any 
adequate successor visible. It is believed, indeed, in Germany 
that the Emperor hardly wishes for one, and that he intends, 
like most of his ancestors, to govern for himself. He has 
hardly the physical strength for so great an effort, but there 
is nothing in the Constitution either of Germany or Prussia to 
stop him, and he is gathering all reins into his own hands. 
Fortunately for his design, if he entertains it, he has been 
taught to work hard like any other Prussian officer. 





the Bourse, capitalists seeing clearly that the Emperor’s pro- 
posals will involve great expense. The German Press is 
enthusiastic in praise of them; but foreign journals, while 
appreciating their motive, hint or express doubts of their 
practicability. Only the German Socialist papers are silent, 
which is exceedingly stupid of them. Can they not see that 
the Emperor has admitted two of their main contentions, that 
workmen in Germany do not get a reasonable share of the 
national fortune, and that the State can remedy economic 
evils by means other than liberating labour? The peasants, 
who are in number two and a half times the artisans, have not 
yet spoken. 


Vienna is full of a story of a grand plot just discovered in 
Sofia, the pith of which is that Major Panitza, an officer with 
a special following among the Bulgarians of Macedonia, had 
planned a military insurrection, during which Prince Ferdinand 
and the Premier were to have been kidnapped and carried out 
of the country. Two regiments, some leading officers, and 
the Prefect of Police in Sofia, had been won over, when one of 
the conspirators, in a fit of remorse, betrayed the design in all 
its details to Prince Ferdinand. It is added that Major Panitza 
was in league with the Bulgarians in Russia, and that he 
had been promised £50,000 in the event of success, the money 
being lodged for him in a Russian bank. That some plot was 
on foot is certain, for Major Panitza and some other officers 
have been arrested, and will be tried by court-martial; but it 
is not certain that the conspirators threatened any one except 
the Premier, and not very likely that Russian agents would 
repeat the form of their crime against Prince Alexander. It 
is, however, easier to tempt men to kidnap than to murder, 
and the story has clearly been reported to Vienna in cipher. 
Open messages on the subject are either prohibited or edited 
at Sofia, which is patrolled by soldiers night and day, and is 
virtually under a state of siege. 


Mr. Parnell has not challenged Mr. T. W. Russell’s very 
elaborate and detailed exposure of his romance as to the 
Coolgreany tenants put in after the eviction of those who 
joined the “ Plan of Campaign ;” but he has contradicted Mr. 
T. W. Russell’s statement as to the pier at Arklow which the 
Trish Board of Works constructed. Mr. Parnell maintains, 
on the authority of a civil engineer’s report of 1885, which he 
had before him, he said, when he wrote, that the sea had under- 
mined most seriously the Government pier; that it is the stone 
washed out from that pier, and not the old pier constructed 
before the Union by the Hibernian Mining Company, which 
dams up the harbour; and that the stone he sent out was sent 
for the very purpose of repairing the Government pier. 
Further, he says that till quite lately the ruins of the pier did 
make a bar which it was impossible to pass except at high 
tide, and that it is only as a consequence of dredging that the 
passage can now be effected at half-tide, and that not with 9 ft. 
of water, as Mr. T. W. Russell asserts, but only with 6ft. As 
yet Mr. T. W. Russell has not replied. 


Mr. H. Fowler, in a speech at Wolverhampton made on 
Thursday, delivered a very angry reply to Mr. Goschen’s 
criticism of his previous speech on the finance of the Govern- 
ment. Though Mr. Goschen had to deal with an Income-tax 
at 8d., and one raised to 8d. by Mr. Childers for the express pur- 
pose of meeting a sudden naval emergency, Mr. Fowler holds 
that Mr. Goschen was bound, in reducing it to 6d., to make 
some equal reduction of indirect taxation that would benefit the 
generalconsumer. This seems to us a very untenable position. 
If the Income-tax is to be the reserve-tax by which sudden 
emergencies are met without any proportionate increase of 
indirect taxation, it should clearly be reduced as soon as may 
be to the proper standard, whatever that may be (and if we take 
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it at 6d., we take it at a higher level than that at which Mr. 
Childers found it), without insisting on any equal reduction 
of indirect taxation. In point of fact, Mr. Childers raised 
the Income-tax in 1885 from 5d. to 8d., by which he gained 
between five and six millions, and his proposal to increase the 
spirit-duties and beer-duty was not accepted by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who succeeded him before the Budget had 
passed ; so that Mr. Goschen, in taking off 2d. out of the 3d., 
was under no obligation at all to reduce pari passu any burden 
on the general consumer. Mr. Fowler’s reply is not a candid 
one. 


The great libel case of “ Parnell v. Walter,” in which the 
plaintiff claimed £100,000 damages from the Times for the 
well-known statements about the forged letters, came to a 
sudden close on Monday. The Times did not offer, but 
according to the most probable statement, a friend of Mr. 
Walter did offer, £5,000, a twentieth of the sum claimed, 
together with the costs usually paid by the beaten party; and 
this Mr. Parnell accepted. The compromise was accordingly 
mentioned in Court, and the jury, glad to be relieved of end- 


were irritated by the threats to leave London in darknes 
The poor, who go home late and make purchases late, felt that 
even more than the rich, and from the first held coldly aloof 
The public, too, is a little sick of strikes, which have become a 
sort of pastime instead of the most serious of all legal ate i 
and it is probable that if another general strike of the dockers 
occurs, the men will be generally condemned. Such & mov. 2 
ment is possible, under circumstances discussed shennan 
but is deprecated by men strongly committed to the labourers 
side. It is clear, from the almost unanimous adhesion of the 
dock-owners and wharfingers to a new Union of their 
that the employers this time do not intend to 
that event the men must be beaten. 
long enough. 


. own, 
yield, and in 
They cannot hold ont 


The wave of Protectionist feeling is rapidly rising in France 
and is accompanied by signs of a strong desire to tax resident 
foreigners, whose immunity from the conscription greatly 
irritates French workmen. The Chamber, however, cannot 
move until the Commercial Treaties expire, and the Govern. 
ment requires money now. It is proposed, therefore, to effect 





less sittings, returned a verdict for the amount agreed on. 
The settlement is, on the whole, a satisfactory one. As the | 
Times had no further evidence to produce than that produced 
before the Commission, it was inevitable that it should pay | 
some damages, while, as it acted for the public good, though | 
with inexplicable rashness, the sum accepted was sufficient. | 
On the other hand, Mr. Parnell, by his consent to the com- | 
promise, escapes all charges of vindictiveness, and avoids the 
long torture of cross-examination as to his whole career. The 
modern, and Roman, method of fighting out personal battles 
in the Law Courts is certainly a civilised one, but it leaves 
the decision to an incompetent arbitrator, a box-full of men | 
who may or may not be able to weigh evidence impartially. | 
What is wanted, and is unattainable in such trials, is the trial 
of such cases before three Judges, picked because they are 
men of the world as well as lawyers. 








The two sons of the tailor Davies, murdered near Crewe, 
have confessed that they killed him. They agreed together 
to commit the crime, and prepared a pistol, but decided 
ultimately to use a small hatchet in the father’s possession. 
Richard, the elder, walked on home, intending to meet his 
father at the loneliest place, and George, the younger, | 
drove in the pony-trap by his father’s side. So far the | 
brothers are agreed, but they differ as to the actual 
mode of murder, Richard declaring that George carried | 
the hatchet with him in the trap, and struck his father first ; | 
while George asserts that Richard carried the weapon, and | 
atruck the first blow. The surgeon’s evidence seems to show 
that Richard’s story is true, the blow having apparently been 
given from the side, as a sitting person would strike; but the 
point, which is of little importance, may never be satisfactorily 
cleared up. Richard assigns as his only motive that Davies 
was a bad father, who half-starved his children; and George 
assigns no motive at all. Assuming the confessions to be 
genuine, which is not doubted, a more cruel or wilful murder 
was never committed ; but the stories, of which the local papers 
have been full, of the murderers’ callousness are positively 
and in detail denied by the police in charge of them. They 
say the prisoners behave in the ordinary way, George appear- 
ing little affected, while Richard realises his situation. 





| 
| 


The strike of stokers against the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company ended formally on Tuesday, the men agreeing to 
return if the old eight-hours’ day was re-established, a nominal 
condition, as the Company leaves it to the men to choose a 
short or a long shift of work. The men stipulate that they 
shall be taken on as vacancies occur, which is conceded ; but | 
the chairman states that vacancies will be few, as the make of 
gas is being reduced, and as the consequent discharges are not 
made among the new men, whoare recognised by the Company 
as having the first claim. The sufferings of some of the strikers 
will be great, but the majority, it is said, have secured work, 
though on lower pay, the demand for skilled labour in London 
being just now very high. The strike has been remarkable 
among recent movements for the entire absence of any public 
sympathy. The respectable classes, in fact, did not under- 
stand a strike against an offer of a share in profits—though 
Union managers did understand it quite well—and all classes | 





a great “conversion,” which may not reduce interest, but wil] 
get rid of several sinking funds now kept up by the State, to 
increase the spirit-duties materially, and to adda per-centage 
to taxes on the land. The Budget Committee, which almost 
controls the Ministry of Finance, receives these proposals very 
gloomily, and insists upon reductions; but M. Tirard asks, 
pertinently enough, how the Ministry is to reduce expenditure 
when the Chamber almost every week votes for new outlays, 
As a result of the discussion, the Government is to point 
out certain expenditures which, in its own judgment, could be 
postponed, but which, even if postponed, would not produce 
an equilibrium. The idea of new taxes will greatly irritate the 
peasantry, who at the recent election gave a clear “ mandate” 
that they were not to be increased, and it is just possible that 


| a fortnight hence the Budget may be rejected, and a new 


Finance Minister peremptorily ordered to square revenue and 
expenditure. Even then, unless the public works are stopped, 
the Chamber must provide means for the interest on the loan 
which is to absorb the Floating Debt. 


The death on February 4th of the Duc de Montpensier, 
head, by his marriage with Queen Isabella’s sister, of the second 
branch of the Spanish Bourbons, is now of no political im- 
portance. It recalls attention, however, to the extraordinary ill- 
luck which has pursued almost all Bourbons in our time. The 
Comte de Chambord, after several chances, failed to recover 
the throne of France, and so has the Comte de Paris, the new 
head of the House. Alfonso XII.,.who was restored to the 
throne of Spain, died young, leaving his Kingdom to a 


| posthumous son, still a baby, and said to show symptoms 


of rachitis, confirmed by many of his photographs. The un- 
popularity of the Comte d’Eu was one cause of the fall of the 
Monarchy in Brazil; and King Carlos of Portugal, whose Queen 
is a Bourbon, sits on a shaky throne. The Duc d’Aumale, the 
most respected of the family, has never been permitted to use 
his considerable abilities; and the Duc de Montpensier, a 
keenly ambitious man, with something of Louis XI. in him, 
was condemned to pass his life in useless waiting, and in 
amassing money. He died the richest man in Spain, and was 
so despised by Spaniards for his thrift that they nicknamed 
him the “ Prince of Oranges.” Nevertheless, the House never 
seems to sink quite out of sight, as the equally unlucky House 
of Stuart did. 


Mr. Gladstone’s visit to All Souls’ College, Oxford, has 
evidently been a very happy one, and his lecture at the Union 
on Wednesday, on the vestiges of Assyrian mythology to be 
discovered in Homer, was the occasion for one of those strong 


' manifestations of delight in Mr. Gladstone’s eternal youth 


which we hope to see often renewed in the future as we have 
seen them frequently recurring in the past. The remark 
which seems to have pleased the youthful audience most was 
Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion that Shakespeare wrote for a 
different, and, he must add, “an inferior audience” to that 
for which Homer wrote. The most remarkable of the analogies 
that Mr. Gladstone pointed out between the Assyrian and 
Homeric mythology, was that in both cases the ruler of the 
Underworld was a mere magni nominis wmbra, Persephone and 
not Aidoneus being the real ruler of the Homeric Under- 
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Sn so, too, in the Assyrian mythology, Anos, the 
ps of the Underworld, was a shadow. Also, Aidoneus is 


alJed in Homer Pulartes, or “ gate-fastener ;” but while there 
. no gates to the Homeric Underworld, the Assyrian Under- 
world had seven gates (as had Thebes in Homer), and from 
pone of these gates could any one escape,—so that “ gate- 
fastener ” would be a most suitable name for the master of the 
Assyrian Underworld, though hardly for that of the Homeric. 
The lads who had been “gated” evidently appreciated this 
criticism on the adjective Pulartes, and wished that the 
corresponding functionaries of their own Colleges had been 
as much of shadows as Aidoneus. 

The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne) made an admirable 
speech at the Chester Town Hall on Monday, at a meeting 
held in connection with the Church of England Temperance 
Society. He asked if it were impossible to win the co-opera- 
tion of the brewers and the more honourable, upright, and 
right-minded publicans in improving the conditions on which 
intoxicating liquors should be sold. The way, he said, to 
drive them into resisting all wise and wholesome restric- 
tions, is to treat them as if they could not possibly 
share the wish to improve the morality of those who are 
most open to temptation. He could not help thinking that it 
might be possible to work a public-house on thoroughly satis- 
factory principles, and if it could be done, it would at least 
give us a view of the difficulties of the question from the 
inside. He thought houses of entertainment might be provided 
ona really large and attractive scale, in which temptation to 
excess should be reduced to a minimum, and relaxation of a 
higher kind should be provided in plenty, and yet with profit 
to the provider. Nothing is more miserable to an Englishman 
than to contrast the social enjoyments of the people abroad 
with those open to our poorer classes. This is partly, no 
doubt, a question of climate, but even under cover we might 
do a great deal more then we actually do, and yet make the 
provision of such entertainment profitable. That scems to us 
au attempt to treat the temperance question with real wisdom 
and largeness of view. 





The annual meeting of the Council of the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Liberal Federation was held on Tuesday at 
Cardiff, when a resolution was carried (not unanimously, nor 
without a good deal of opposition) in favour of the principle of 
Home-rule for Wales,—a principle by which we venture to say 
that Wales will lose five times as much as she can gain, for the 
separation of Wales from England for local self-government 
means also the exclusion of Wales from the local government 
of England. Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., who presided at the 
evening meeting, taunted the Liberal Unionists with having 
unmuzzled the Liberal Party by their secession, and called 
the Liberal Unionists a “ blustering and apologising” section 
of the Liberal Party. We do not know whether Lord 
Hartington has ever apologised at all for sticking to his 
opinions about Home-rule, for the meaning of the word 
“apology ” is, after all, a question of definition, and all self- 
defence, whether Liberal Unionist or Gladstonian, may be 
termed “apology.” But we are perfectly sure of this, that if 
Lord Hartington has ever blustered, his bluster has been to 
the bluster of Sir William Harcourt what a modest. whisper 
is toa braggart’s shout. Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., is not more 
just in his invective than the wolf which inveighed against 
the lamb for troubling the stream. 


We are not very well able to believe the statement that the 
Bishopric of Durham has been offered to the Dean of Windsor, 
a very agreeable and kindly ecclesiastic, but one who has per- 
haps rather more weight in the world than he has in the 
Church, That men of such power and standing as Canon 
Liddon and the Bishop of Chester, and of such brilliant 
promise as Canon Scott Holland and others that could be 
named, should be passed over as successors to the greatest 
Bishop of whom the Church of England has been able to 
boast for a century, in order to appoint an agreeable man of 
the world, it is not very easy to believe. We have not men- 
tioned Canon Westcott as passed over, because it is fully 
believed in some quarters that the Bishopric was really 
offered to him in the first instance,—a very fitting offer,—but 
we have no knowledge of our own on this point. Dr. West- 








cott, as one of the most learned and one of the most winning 
and spiritual of our divines, would have received a hearty 
welcome in his old friend’s diocese. 


The Dean of Salisbury (Rev. G. D. Boyle) delivered a very 
interesting lecture on Browning last week to the Baptist Chapel 
Mutual Instruetion Society, in the Brown Street schoolroom 
at Salisbury. He put the chief claim of Browning to a very 
great place in our literature on the true ground of the immense 
range and breadth of human character, manners, and conduct 
delineated in bis writings. “ Browning’s poetry was a litera- 
ture,” said the Dean. “In this he resembled Shakespeare.” 
Yes; but a great deal of it was a very crabbed literature, and 
in this he differed from Shakespeare. Has there ever been a 
single English poem covering as great a breadth and variety of 
human life, thought, and feeling as “The Ring and the Book ”? 
And yet how considerable a proportion even of that vivid and 
powerful poem is crabbed! Browning loved to trace human 
characteristics into the technical side of human life almost as 
much as he loved treating them in freer and more flowing 
outlines. He had a sense of humour in following prejudice 
and passion into the technicalities of law, or art, or even 
philology. The Dean seems to have insisted only on the 
higher traits of Browning, and to have refrained from touching 
the less pleasing traits; but it is obvious that his lecture 
deserves a fuller report than it has obtained in the Wiltshire 
County Mirror and Express of Friday week. There would be 
a better feeling in the country towards the Church if more of 
our Deans would lecture to Baptist or other Dissenting 
Mutual Improvement Societies. 


Mr. Chaplin, in his speech to the deputation which waited 
upon him on Wednesday to ask for more effective measures 
against the spread of pleuro-pneumonia amongst our cattle, 
illustrated (though, apparently, unconsciously) the difficulties 
into which the Home-rulers and their movements are likely to 
plunge us, when he said: “ The evil which you complain of, 
for the most part I understand to be this,—great want of 
uniformity of action; and it is because of that want of 
uniformity of action that the measures which have been 
adopted hitherto, and which in many parts of the country 
have been enforced now for a considerable number of years, 
from time to time, have in your opinion failed.” Agricul- 
turists asked, said Mr. Chaplin, that for the future pre- 
ventive measures should be enforced by the Central Board of 
Agriculture, and the compensation needed paid out of the 
Exchequer instead of out of local rates. And Mr. Chaplin 
added that requests to the same effect had been received in 
very large numbers from all parts of the country. That means 
that Home-rule for Wales, Home-rule for Scotland, and Home- 
rule for England will cause all sorts of serious inconvenience 
even in so small a matter as stopping pleuro-pneumonia. 
You might almost as well ask for Home-rule for the stomach, 
Home-rule for the lungs, and Home-rule for the heart. 


We do not know why Dr. Rigg assumes, in his letter to 
Wednesday’s Times, that the Government, in promising 
assisted education, have virtually promised to abolish fees 
even in those elementary schools which charge high fees for 
an education of a higher kind,—as, for instance, the schools 
of the British and Foreign School Society, which charge from 
6d. to 8d. a week. We see no reason at all to suppose that 
the Government, in promising to pay the parents’ fees in the 
ordinary elementary schools, where the fee is usually only 2d. 
a week, should undertake to do the same where a kind of 
instruction is given that approaches the standard of secondary 
rather than primary schools. If it be thought right to relieve 
these schools to the same extent as the lower schools, such 
schools as these might have their fees reduced by 2d. a week, 
but still be allowed to charge the extra 4d. or 6d. (instead of, 
as now, 6d. or 8d.) It does not follow at all that because the 


| minimum education needful to give a child a fair start in life 


is to be free, education of a much higher type is also to be 
free. That would come in the end to making all secondary 
schools, as well as primary schools, free; and we do not 
understand Lord Salisbury to have given any pledge, or even 
any hint, of the sort. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS STATE SOCIALIST. 


4 two Labour Decrees signed by the German Emperor 

on the 4th inst. are at once wise and unwise. They 
are wise, because they will create a deep impression 
throughout Prussia and Germany that the Emperor-King 
himself attends to the grievances of German workmen, that 
he sympathises with many of their wants, and that he will 
do all that lies in his power to alleviate their condition, 
now so bad that Socialist lecturers find in Germany 
their most promising field. This impression will excite 
enthusiasm among the entire working class, and remove 
much, if not all, the unpopularity which, as the progress 
of Socialist doctrines shows, has begun to attach itself to 
the Throne. ‘The occupant of that lonely eminence, then, 
who costs so much and is so far away, cares heartily for 
us who are at the bottom,’—it will seem for a moment to 
the German workman as if a deity had intervened on his 
behalf. The people are not always grateful to their 
true benefactors—possibly from not understanding them 
—but they are always grateful to the great for any 
expression of cordiality. The saying of Henri IV. of 
France, that he wished ‘every peasant had a fowl in 
the pot,” is the root of his enduring popularity with his 
people ; and Mr. Gladstone owes much of his charm for the 
masses to his declaration, “ They are all our own flesh and 
blood.” In Germany, in its leading Kingdom more espe- 
cially, the people are accustomed to look to the Sovereign 
as the true source of authority, and to find that authority 
on their side will be to them a cause of intense satisfaction, 
and may develop afresh the old spirit of loyal devotion to 
the State which, next to the hereditary capacity of her 
Kings, has helped to weld into a bar of iron the 
scattered strength of Prussia. It is wise in modern 
Sovereigns to seek for affection among the masses, 
for they will get little among the middle class, and 
especially wise to seek it by attending to what the masses 
themselves think their grievances, instead of the grievances, 
many of them half-imaginary, which journalists and the 
middle classes so busily invent for them. German work- 
men suffer, in some trades suffer grievously, from too 
much work and too little pay; and the Emperor will be 
understood everywhere to mean that, if he can manage it, 
they shall have in future better wages and shorter hours. 
On the other hand, it is unwise in the Emperor, by decrees 
like these, to rouse in the vast bodies of German workmen, 
as he is certain to do, hopes far in excess of any that he 
can gratify, even if all Europe helps him, as it will not, 
in his attempt. The reaction from the inevitable disap- 
pointment will be tremendous, being proportioned not 
only to the promises themselves, with the meanings the 
poor will read into them, but to the conviction poor 
Germans entertain of the omnipotence of the State—a 
conviction incessantly cultivated by the Socialist lecturers 
—and of the irresistibleness of their Emperor, whom they, 
being all soldiers, are accustomed to regard not only as 
Sovereign, but as Commander-in-Chief. This reaction 
will impair all confidence in the Imperial word, and will 
compel the workmen, rather than induce them, to look 
elsewhere for the State protection and aid which, amidst a 
people so carefully drilled and so accustomed to receive 
orders from above, enter into every man’s dream of Utopia. 
That “elsewhere” can only be the Republic, more or less 
Socialist, which is the only alternative to the Empire, and 
which the Emperor, probably in complete sincerity, is 
endeavouring to outbid. 

The impression of unwisdom is increased when we 
examine the details of the decrees. Some of their pro- 
visions are sensible enough, but one of them is probably 
impracticable; and another, the most important of all, is 
evidently the work of a young and sanguine man who pities 
the suffering, but does not know the economic conditions of 
the world. The Emperor, as King of Prussia, orders the 
Ministers of Commerce and Public Works to see that the 
State mines of Prussia shall become “ model institutions 
as regards the welfare of their workers,”—which is, of 
course, easy enough if the State can bear the necessary 
outlays. He also orders them to appoint inspectors 
who will visit private mines, and bring them’ up to 


the level of the State establishments,—which is more | 





at his back, or will consent to go on workine ms 
surveillance unless he obtains good Mica ay Baer 
money. The natural sequel to that order is the saininde 
of all mines by the State, which is a risky of tomer 
of the public fortune, and will hardly be sanctioned by an 
Parliament the Emperor can get together. Hefurther aa 
that the workmen shall be invited to form elective councils 
which can discuss their grievances with the Privy Comecli 
—to be revivified for this purpose—councils which, if the 
succeed, will pro tanto supersede the general representation 
of the nation. And he then commands that the system of 
insurance already established for the benefit of the aged 
and the sick shall be extended, and that new laws shall be 
passed “to meet the men’s grievances and wishes in regard 
to the time, the duration, and the extent of their work and 
its effect on their health, morality, and economic wants & 
Those are prodigious orders. To give them full effect, the 
Prussian Government must establish something like a true 
Poor-Law, costing as a minimum £3,500,000 a year—half 
our own outlay—and must not only imitate the English 
Factory Acts for women and children, but must extend 
them to the whole of the adult male population of the 
Kingdom. We doubt, as we said last week, if the peasant 
electors of Prussia will bear the expense of a Poor-Law 
and feel assured that Factory Acts stringent enough Mi 
carry out the Emperor’s ideas will either put a stop to- 
industry, capitalists refusing to work under such con- 
ditions, or will overweight the Prussian workman in 
the competition of the world. He will be beaten by work- 
men who will submit to harder conditions, and his worl 
failing to sell at a profit, his position at last will be worse, 
and not better, than it was when the Emperor took up his. 
cause. We write, we need not say, without prejudice, for 
we have repeatedly exposed the wretched condition of cer- 
tain classes of German workmen, conditions quite incon- 
sistent with a high civilisation; and we should not be sorry 
to see an experiment in any State but our own to test the 
power of the State to legislate away economic conditions 
But it is a simple duty to express our belief that the ex- 
periment must fail, if only because the labour of all the: 
world is now in full competition. The Emperor might as 
well try to lower the level of an unenclosed sea as to alter 
by law the remuneration for labour in a single State. 

A haunting suspicion that this is true has evidently 
entered the Emperor’s own mind, for on the day when he 
signed the German decree, he also signed a decree 
directing Prince Bismarck to secure a Conference of al! 
the countries which ‘dominate the world’s market,” and 
“ primarily of France, England, Belgium, and Switzerland,” 
to consider “the difficulties in the way of an improvement 
in the lot of our workmen which are founded on inter- 
national competition.” He desires, he says, if it is 
possible to attain it, ‘‘an understanding as to the 
possibility of complying with the wants and wishes 
of the labourers as manifested by them during the 
strikes of the last few years and otherwise.” That 
is a stupendous order. It is understood in Berlin 
that the Emperor thinks that Europe could, if it would, 
by common consent establish a legal and short day, if not 
a general rate of wages, varying only with the price of 
food ; and, indeed, if this is not his meaning, it is hard to 
say what is. He is a Hohenzollern, and is not, we may 
rely on it, infected with that belief in the curative effect 
of “discussion ”’—most of it chatter—which is among the 
most grotesque of the superstitions of our day. The 
former of these projects is the very “aspiration of the 
workmen for which they are themselves carrying on the 
international negotiations ” to which his Majesty alludes 
so benevolently, and is, as we believe, an utterly wild 
scheme. To carry it out successfully, it is not half 
Europe, but all mankind, including especially America, 
India, and China, which must adopt a short legal day, 
and where is the chance of that? The very workmen 
would revolt at the idea that superior industry should give 
them no advantage, and that all nations should be placed 
on the same level. For, to carry out the idea, the legal 
day must be the whole day, and overtime be forbidden, as 
otherwise every nation would cheat every other by reducing 
the rate of pay for overtime, and so, in fact, lengthening 
the legal hours of work. The project is a dream, at 
least while Asiatic workmen feel rich on 12s. a month, and 
would be a dream even if it did not endanger the whole 
commerce of the world. It might, however, do that, 


difficult, as no private owner has a State Treasury | for there are entire branches of trade—the making 
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of cheap cottons, for example—which depend on the 
cheapness of goods that cannot be made cheaply if the 
machines, Which are independent of fatigue, cannot be 
driven for long hours. The markets, if cotton goods 
pecame dear, could and would reduce their demand by at 
least one-half. The Emperor is thinking of the coal-miners, 
whose labour he has watched and understands, and whom 
a long day exhausts to such a degree that the output is 
robably greater in a day of nine hours than in a day of 
twelve, and he forgets the machine-tenders altogether. Yet 
it is by machines that man supplies most things now 
in general demand, and hopes in the future, when 
he has fully tamed his new slave, the lightning, to 
supply all that are not dependent vi taste as well as 
toil. The Emperor is dreaming a benevolent dream, 
as he will recognise when the replies come back, and 
one, too, which, if he could realise it, would probably 
have precisely the result which he does not desire. Let 
him just put twelve English and twelve German miners to 
“win” coal in two seams of a coal-mine, under a strictly 
enforced rule of an eight-hours’ day. In a month he would 
be convinced of a truth he does not now suspect,—that the 
first effect of his international law on all trades not de- 
pending entirely on machines, would be to give the English- 
man a monopoly in the markets of the world. States may 
perhaps equalise hours of labour, if they are foolish enough 
to place that absurd restriction upon natural liberty ; but 
they can no ‘more equalise human energy than they can 
equalise human brains. God, or Nature, or whatever they 
like to call the creative force, has not asked their advice 
about that, or attended to their dreams in making the 


world. 





SWOLLEN CABINETS. 


: ow present Cabinet is so big that it almost reminds 
one of Sir William Temple’s scheme, in Charles II.’s 
reign, for guiding the Throne by the advice of a Privy 
Council of thirty, a plan which broke down almost as soon 
as it was tried, It consists of eight Peers and nine 
Members of the House of Commons; while only one of 
the Peers and only three, or even, on some important 
subjects, only two, Members of the House of Commons 
can be said to belong to the inner Cabinet at all. On 
subjects of foreign policy, we imagine that when Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Goschen agree, there is very little need 
to consult seriously any other member of the Cabinet ; 
while on Irish subjects there may be probably as many as 
five members of the Cabinet who must be taken into 
counsel before any important step can be resolved upon,— 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and Lord Ashbourne. But the position of Lord 
Ashbourne, as Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the Cabinet, 
is to some extent an accident,—an accident due partly 
to his long legal experience in Irish affairs, and partly 
to the Irish Land Act which bears his name, and 
which has been the one bit of Irish legislation which 
the Parnellites, knowing their constituents as they do, 
feel some reluctance in running down. Even admitting 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who has hardly 
ever before been a member of the Cabinet, has a right to 
his position in the present Cabinet, no one who regarded 
a Cabinet Minister only as chosen for his political weight 
and influence, and the weight and influence of his office, 
would be able to explain at first sight why even the present 
Cabinet need number more than twelve; and if the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland were not included, it would be 
difficult to say why, on the same standard of reckoning, it 
should not be reduced to eleven,—the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, the Leader of the House of Commons, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Irish Secretary, the other four principal Secretaries of 
State, the Lord President of the Council, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. And if, as has frequently happened, the 
Leader of the House of Commons were himself Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it does not seem clear why the number 
of eleven should not be reduced to ten. To the political 
world in general, there seems no sufficient reason why the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the 
Minister of Agriculture, the head of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the First Minister of Works should be in the Cabinet at all. 
One of the pleas often advanced for a large Cabinet, certainly 
does not offer any excuse for the largeness of the present 
Cabinet, —we mean the plea that it is necessary to have a 


large Cabinet in order to secure adequately the confidence 

of the various sections of the House of Commons in the 

Government. Excepting only Lord Salisbury, not one of 

the eight Peers can be said to secure the confidence of any 

section of the House of Commons; and of the nine Com- 

moners, only Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. W. H. 

Smith can be supposed to command any considerable 
personal influence. What, then, is the reason for the un- 
wieldiness of the Cabinet, which is in itself a very serious 
evil? The effect of that unwieldiness certainly is to 
render it all but impossible to deliberate in full Cabinet 
on the main lines of the Government policy, and therefore 
to throw more influence into the hands of a very small,—a 
too small,—interior Cabinet than it would otherwise be 
needful to delegate to it. A Cabinet of ten might really 
keep the threads of the general policy well in hand, where 
it is impossible for a Cabinet of seventeen to discuss them: 
with safety and advantage. A Cabinet of ten would not 
delegate any very large amount of important business 
to a committee of three or four, while a Cabinet of seven- 
teen certainly must and does do so. Apart from any 
plain necessity, it seems pure folly to swell the num- 
bers of the Cabinet so high as to shut out a considerable 
proportion of its members into a sort of outer ring, 
with the name of Cabinet Ministers but only half the 
power. No doubt one of the main reasons is the eager- 
ness of the various political associations to dignify 
particular political departments by giving the head of 
that department the right to bring subjects connected 
with it directly before the Cabinet. For instance, Mr. 
Chaplin does not, so far as we know, command any special 
confidence in the country, but agriculturists are jealous 
on behalf of the agricultural interest, and think that the 
passing of measures which they desire will be much more 
probable if the Minister of Agriculture is placed in a posi- 
tion to force on the Cabinet the discussion of any particular 
agricultural measure. The same may be said in relation 
to the Local Government Board, which is assuming so 
much importance nowadays. The various County Councils 
and advocates for Sunday-Closing Bills would feel as if 
they were deprived of half their political hope, if the 
President of the Local Government Board could not 
engage to bring before his colleagues the draft of any 
measure for enlarging or amending the policy affecting 
local government. And the Vice-President of the Council 
of Education has under previous Governments been accorded 
a place in the Cabinet, just because he has to conduct any 
considerable Education Measure through the House of 
Commons, and to enable him to bring his policy forcibly 
before the Cabinet. That certainly is one reason why under 
a democracy in which every popular interest is jealous of 
its right to secure a full official hearing, the number of the 
members of the Cabinet has such a tendency to increase ; 
but it is not the only reason. 

Another, and perhaps in some respects a still more 
efficient reason, is the demand for Cabinet Ministers or 
ex-Cabinet Ministers to address great party meetings. 
The difficulty of stirring a great democracy like that 
which at present rules England is very great, and is much 
more keenly felt under a party government such as ours 
than it is under such forms of democracy as that of the 
United States or Switzerland, or even France. The 
people listen to a member of the actual ruling Council, or 
of the Council which would rule if the other party came 
into office, with much more respect than they would 
listen to any subordinate official who is not held to 
be sufficiently distinguished for Cabinet rank; and 
as the labour of vivifying these great constituencies is 
very great, and the real chiefs find it very great, they 
are not sorry to associate with themselves colleagues who 
really belong to an outer ring of the party and who would 
never have been placed in the Cabinet in old times, just in 
order that they may provide themselves with deputy- 
orators who have the nominal distinction of Cabinet 
Ministers, and can therefore attract a great crowd to hear 
an official exposition of party policy. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the labour which even the true chiefs 
have undergone in the work of agitation during the last 
ten years, and, of course, it has been one motive for 
multiplying Cabinet offices, that by this means the number 
of official spokesmen can be so far multiplied as somewhat 
to diminish the draft on the energy of those whose 
graver responsibilities ought to exempt them in a great 





degree from the labour of popular speaking. Thus there 
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are two separate reasons why, under a great Parliamentary 
democracy, the numbers of the Cabinet have a tendency 
to swell steadily, and men are added to it who would 
never have been thought of in former times except as 
subordinate Ministers,—politicians of sub-Cabinet rank. 

One important effect of this addition of what we may 
call outer rings to the Cabinet is, as we have already 
hinted, a decidedly injurious one,—we mean that it tends 
to contract the inner Cabinet into too small a committee, 
a committee so small that there is hardly sufficient 
security for the due consideration of what may be called 
the popular and general aspects of any serious measure. 
However skilful our statesmen may be in catching the 
popular ear, in a committee of only three or four it is impos- 
sible to secure with any certainty that the effect of a measure 
even on all the various sections of the ruling party can be 
adequately gauged. We have had evidence of this more 
than once in the last few years. The Irish Land Billi of 
1887 had to be widened in its scope very materially while 
it was passing through the House of Commons, because it 
was found that even the Tory County Members were not 
satisfied with it as it stood at first, and, urged on by their 
new popular constituencies, insisted that it should be more 
liberal in its provisions than Lord Salisbury had been at all 
prepared to concede. Something of the same kind of dissatis- 
faction showed itself with the Tithes Bill of last Session. 
The measure can hardly have been fully considered by the 
Cabinet as a whole, and when it came to be discussed in 
Parliament, it was obvious that the inner Cabinet which 
had prepared it in a hurry, had not adequately considered 
what the objection in the party at large to so stop-gap a 
measure would be. And the unfortunate proposal for 
giving the Irish Secretary a Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
almost exclusively, apparently, in order to find employ- 
ment for a single useful member of the party, Mr. King- 
Harman, offers no doubt a third example of the dis- 
advantage of having an inner Cabinet which is too small 
to test the real feeling of the party at large. It seems 
to us that if the tendency to swollen Cabinets of which 
we have traced some few of ihe causes, should prove to 
be irresistible, the proper consequence should be the con- 
vocation of three kinds of Cabinet meetings,—the core of 
the Cabinet, the Cabinet minus its outer ring, and the 
Cabinet including its outer ring,—the inner and smallest to 
consider only what policy the chiefs wish and what policy 
they repudiate ; while every legislative measure and every 
administrative measure of importance should be discussed, 
and should be thoroughly discussed, in a larger meeting of 
at least ten members of the Cabinet, containing the heads 
of all the great departments ; though the full Cabinet need 
only be summoned for critical occasions,—for the con- 
sideration of the Queen’s Speech, for example, or any 
complication with foreign Powers, or any great constitu- 
tional measure, or on the eve of a pitched battle in Parlia- 
ment. Such an arrangement would prevent the danger 
that important resolutions might be taken without knowing 
what the probable opinion of various strata and sections of 
the party would be,—without testing the probable disin- 
clination of some elements in it to support their leaders. 
It seems to us perfectly clear that a Cabinet of seventeen 
is much too large for grave deliberation on a momentous 
practical question, and that a Cabinet of three or four is 
as much too small. The last has a tendency to promote 
oligarchy, while the former has a tendency to promote 
confusion, to exclude real deliberation of any kind, and to 
leave the leaders almost as much without warning of the 
views of their own average men as the smaller committee, 
with the additional disadvantage that they are deceived 
into thinking that they have asked and received a sanction 
which they have not really received at all. 





THE FRENCH MODERATES AND THE CHURCH. 


RIBOT’S speech of Saturday in the French 

e Chamber, in answer to Bishop Freppel, is a bad 
omen for the immediate future of politics in France. All 
observers are agreed that if the Parliamentary system is 
to work in that country, a party must be formed which is 
willing to support a general line of policy in internal 
affairs, and consequently to vote for the Ministry which 
follows that line in action. Without such a party, the 
Government is never safe, no consistent course can be so 
much as devised, and every division may be followed by 
an administrative crisis. It is not only that the Govern- 








ment may be defeated by the sudden defection of 
“group,” but that the individual Minister may pe 
paralysed, and either driven to resign, or to work on 
without retaining moral authority over his department 
which sees that he disapproves the very orders his 
subordinates are a pany to carry out. Most ob. 
servers, again, though not quite all, agree that such a 
party can only be formed by an alliance between the 
moderate, or at least the Opportunist Liberals, now in 
possession of power, and the moderate Conservatives, who 
between them possess a clear majority in the Chamber 
and who are divided on the great mass of questions by 
very thin lines. They agree in respecting the Constitution 
though of course from different motives ; they are hegrtily 
at one upon foreign policy ; and they can vote together 
though they may not think together, upon burning social 
questions,—such, for instance, as the necessity of resisting 
Socialist claims. They can even accept a common policy 
in matters of finance, for the division between Pro. 
tectionists and Free-traders does not follow party lines 
and if sufficient revenue can be obtained without an income. 
tax, both sections will postpone or whittle away in practice 
all severe reductions of expenditure. The Government 
think they can obtain the revenue by “readjustments” of 
internal taxation, which mean, we believe, a large increase 
in the spirit-duties and a smaller but decided increase in the 
duties on transfers of land, and on this subject, therefore, 
the two parties can at least vote together. A governing 
party might therefore be formed, but for one fatal line of 
cleavage, the irreconcilable views of the allies upon the 
subject of religion. The moderate Conservatives wish the 
Church, which is still popular among their constituents, to 
be let alone, or, at all events, treated like every other great 
interest, with some decent respect. They do not ask 
new privileges for the Church, still less new allowances, 
but they wish it to be as free as any other body within 
the State, to be allowed a certain influence on education, 
and, above all, to be free to propagate its ideas on right 
and wrong. The Opportunists, however, will not accept 
even this modest programme. They are willing to post- 
pone great questions like the separation of Church and 
State, and to accept compromises on some other matters on 
which Catholics feel profoundly—such, for example, as em- 
ploying all seminarists drawn for the conscription in the 
hospital work of the Army—but they will go no further. 
The more advanced among them are at heart hostile to 
clerical influence altogether, and even the least advanced 
are determined that clerical teaching shall not be free. 
There is no more moderate or reasonable Republican in 
France than M. Ribot, yet even he on Saturday laid it 
down as a dogma that the clergy should never be seen in 
public places, never intervene in civil questions, never 
speak on politics at all. “I want,” he says, “to see the 
priest respected in his church; but with the civil 
power, the traditions of this country, the deep instinct 
and the genius of the French people, I want the curé 
to be outside politics. In the Church, yes; in public 
places, in the forum, never. Our laws, under the in- 
fluence of these ideas, lay it down in formal terms that 
the priest goes beyond his rights when, leaving the sanc- 
tuary, he passes censure on the acts of the legislative 
power. Thisrule has been too often forgotten. Our duty 
is to maintain it and make it respected, and none of us 
here will be wanting in that duty.” The Church, in brief, 
is to be respected as long as it is dumb. If the priest may 
not censure, he must not praise the legislative power, but 
must, in fact, affect acquiescence even when the Legislature, 
asin the vote abolishing Army chaplains, performs acts 
which he considers positively immoral—the vote being 
equivalent to a prohibition of confession during a campaign 
—or when, as in the original clause on the conscription of 
seminarists, it makes it nearly impossible to recruit the 
ranks of the priesthood. No true Catholic can support 
such views, or approve the men who hold them; and as 
moderate Conservatives in France, whether they are 
individually true Catholics or not, cannot dispense with the 
Catholic vote, any heartiness of alliance between them and 
an Opportunist Ministry becomes impossible. Catholics will 
not compromise on religious questions, and are sure, when- 
ever they are in doubt, to desert a Government which has 
for one plank in its permanent platform the silencing of the 
Church, which in Catholic opinion has not only the right 
but a peremptory duty to speak out whenever asked on a 
question of faith or morals. Politics rarely involve the 
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oe naman 
fiith, but the legislation which has no moral side to it is 
difficult or impossible to find. Nor is this quiteall. Every 
arty, if it is to exist at all, must keep some self-respect ; 
and moderate Conservatives in France feel that, if they do 
not defend religion, they are abandoning their individuality 
altogether, and are, in fact, becoming Opportunists without 
any of the advantages of that position. Their amour 
propre is wounded as well as their convictions, and even 
if they adhere to the Ministry for a moment, they become 
allies who are allies on compulsion, and at heart distrust 
and dislike the very people whom they alone keep in power. 
It may be asked how it happens that a man like M. 
Ribot does not see this, or why, if he does see it, he 
expresses a View SO fatal to the alliance. He was not 
bound to speak, or, if he felt himself unable to keep 
silence, he could have delivered a much less outspoken 
speech. We imagine that he was governed, as many 
moderate men, perhaps all moderate men in France are, by 
a fear which has no analogue on this side of the Channel. 


Thousands of Frenchmen who do not hate the Church are | 
| we cannot usefully discuss Dr. Percival’s proposal,—which 


jealous of the Church. It is the one institution left in France 
with an organisation of its own and a life of its own indepen- 
dent of the civil power ; and the devotees of the civil power 
look askance at it, envy its social influence, get exasperated 





HYBRID SCHOOL BOARDS. 


HEN the Government are considering, or more 
probably drawing up, a scheme of their own for 
“assisting” education in elementary schools, it is hardly a 
very appropriate time to sketch out fancy plans such as 
Dr. Percival sent to Wednesday’s Times, for assisting it 
on principles very different from any which the Govern- 
ment have suggested. Let us see the Government scheme 
first, and make up our minds whether it is good or bad. 
If it is good, we may be pretty sure that a rival plan, 
suggested on the individual responsibility even of a 
great Head-Master, will not excite interest enough to be 
seriously discussed. If it turns out bad, it will be time 
enough to consider whether any other can be suggested 
with a fair chance of taking its place. But till we know 
what the Government propose, it seems to us something of 
a mistake to try to preoccupy the public attention with a 
proposal for which there is no authority at all beyond that of 
a single schoolmaster of ability and experience. But though 


suggests what the Government have not suggested, the 





raising by local rates of half the school-fees to be remitted, 
ou purpose, as it would seem, to justify the election of a 


by its pretensions—often, no doubt, quite excessive—and | portion of the board of management by the ratepayers,— 


dread that, if its voice were allowed to resound through 
the land, it would become too potent. They want the 
State, in which they are powerful, to be the only visible 
power in France, and are as jealous of the Church as they 
once were jealous of all kinds of local authority not deriving 


itself from the central source. They are just as jealous of the | 


Army, though they dare not show it, and they display at 
intervals a precisely similar feeling towards the Press as 
a whole. The Church, however, irritates them most, 
partly because it is so fully organised as to be 
in a way an imperium in imperio, and partly because 
they feel and know from their history that it has a 
foothold independent of any legislative action whatsoever. 
A vote would abolish the conscription or silence the Press, 
but sentence of death was once passed upon the Church, and 
it is as alive as ever. They cannot bear to have it against 
them, appealing everywhere to ideas and convictions ; and 
they know that upon a hundred subjects it will be of 
necessity against them. Its antagonism is seldom, it is 
true, effectual in arresting or delaying any new law, 
but it is effectual in bringing the new law into dis- 
credit, and men like M. Ribot feel that bitterly. 


They | 


| we can usefully discuss the question whether the hybrid 
| system of management now proposed for Voluntary schools, 
some of the managers being nominated by the subscribers 
in the interest of the church or religious community which 
founded the school, and others of them being elected by 
the ratepayers, is likely to be successful at all. We do not 
believe that it can be successful. The nominated managers 
must feel a certain jealousy of the managers foisted upon 
them by the ratepayers, who will, of course, have to justify 
their election by insisting on some kind of popular 
change, whether that change be good or bad. The elected 
managers will feel that, as representing the people, they 
stand on quite a different level from the nominated 
managers, who only represent the subscribers; and the 
consequence will be a divergent aim for each of the two 
sets of managers, who, like the horses in Plato’s “ chariot 
of the soul,” will drag different ways. We shall have the 
elected managers anxious to displace the masters and 
mistresses appointed by the voluntary managers, and. to 
get in masters and mistresses of their own more devoted to 
the secular work of the school, and less anxious about its 
religious teaching. Of course, the voluntary managers 





want opinion, and especially respectable opinion, to | will sedulously oppose such a course, and the consequence 
be on their side as well as votes, and the very notion | will too often be a regular rivalry between the two sets, 


of being attacked from twelve thousand pulpits frets 
and disquiets them. They grow secretly afraid of an 
ultimate defeat, and see no remedy, except by imposing, in 
the name of the majesty of the State, a silence which, even 
as they issue the order, they know will not be kept. When- 
ever Frenchmen fall back on despotism, it is from some 
secret fear, whether of the Red Spectre, or the Black 
Spectre, or the Spectre of the old régime; and the secret 
fear of the Church cannot be eradicated from the minds of 
French Whigs. Why it continues in a country where 
any proposal to affront the Church by legislative action 
is sure of enthusiastic support, it is impossible to 
say, unless, indeed, the Whigs believe in some corner 
of their hearts that the claims of the Church are 
well founded; but it exists, and that so strongly as to 
have one very odd effect. Men like M. Ribot, who want 
the Church to be dumb, are bitterly opposed to any pro- 
posal for the separation of Church and State. They fear 
that might mean in the end the enfranchisement of the 
Church, as it has meant in Ireland; and then there 
would be an institution in France older than popular 
power, as visible as the State itself, more dignified than 
society, and, in theory at all events, entirely exempt 
from the regular “civil authority,” which to such men, 
who see in the State the grand protection against 
anarchy, has almost become an idol. There is nothing 
whatever, we believe, like this feeling in England, and in 
America it has never existed; but in France it has re- 
peatedly and seriously affected politics. To understand 
the rulers of France, one should never forget that Louis 
XIV., the most Catholic of Sovereigns, was in policy a 
Gallican, and that in the fullest flush of its revolutionary 
fervour, the desire of the Constituent Assembly was not 
to abolish the Church, but to make a Church of its own, 
taking its ideas and its orders from the civil power. 


| 





| at all for this unhappy cross between the two. 


| the elected managers trying to show that the voluntary 
managers are narrow and denominational in their policy, 
|and the voluntary managers anxious to show that the 
| elected managers are quite indifferent to the religious 
welfare of the children and the wishes of the subscribers. 
It is hardly possible that the double management can work 
| well, and without much wrangling. The nominees of the 
| subscribers will hold that, as representing the generosity 
of voluntary donors, they have a claim greater than that 
of the elected managers to determine the policy of the 
school; and the elected managers will hold that, as repre- 
senting the democracy, they have a claim greater than that 
of the nominee managers to determine the policy of the 
school. The two elements would not co-operate har- 
moniously in so many as 10 per cent. of the schools in 
which they would be placed side by side. The one point 
on which the nominee managers would think themselves 
bound to be jealous for the subscribers would be the 
religious management of the school; and in all probability 
that would be the one point on which the elected managers 
would be most disposed to meddle, directly or indireetly. 
We cannot imagine anything more hopeless than to 
reconcile effectually agencies of an origin so different and 
so little likely to understand each other, and we cannot 
imagine any excuse for yoking together fellow-labourers so 
ill-assorted, especially as all that has been hitherto 
proposed by the Government is that the school-fees, 
instead of being paid by the parents, shall be paid 
out of the taxes. Dr. Percival proposes to pay half of 
them out of a local rate. There is, to our minds, no good 
reason for the suggestion, and every conceivable reason 
against the arrangement to which the suggestion is meant 
to lead up. There is a great deal to be said for Board 
schools, and a great deal for nominee Boards, but nothing 
We would 
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as soon put an elective Judge on the Bench beside every 
Judge nominated by the Minister of the Crown, as put 
elective managers on the Board of a denominational school 
side by side with the managers who are the choice of 
the subscribers. The proper authority to prevent any 
undue subordination of the secular to the religious teaching 
in elementary schools is the Education Department, which 
is fitted by knowledge, tradition, and acquired tact to 
interfere in a manner that will produce the minimum of 
irritation with the maximum of beneficial effect. The 
elected members in a great proportion of the rural school 
districts would in all probability be half-educated men 
with strong religious prejudices, and no sort of experience 
in formulating the general principles on which they should 
insist in order to prevent the sacrifice of the general 
efficiency of the teaching to the religious propaganda of 
the denomination chiefly concerned. The Department can 
always say: ‘This condition seems to us one proved 
by experience to be essential to the efficiency of the 
school, and unless it is complied with, we cannot 
warrant the expenditure of public money on the school ;’ 
and that irritates no one. But the elective managers 
of a denominational school could only pit their resolve 
to have the school managed one way against the 
resolve of the nominee managers to have it managed 
in another way; and that would inevitably lead to 
collisions and quarrels, in the midst of which the 
organisation of the school would go to pieces. Sub- 
scribers who subscribe from a religious motive are, very 
naturally, easily offended by any thwarting of their pur- 
pose, and it would not be long before the elective managers 
‘in nine schools out of ten would have driven all the more 
generous subscribers away. 

It may be said that on the ordinary School Boards 
‘there is the same rivalry between different classes 
of religious prejudice as there would be between the 
denominational managers and the elective managers of 
the denominational schools; that we sometimes find, 
for instance, one Roman Catholic elected by the cumu- 
lative vote of the Roman Catholics of the district, 
one Wesleyan, a couple of Churchmen, an Independent, 
a Secularist, and two or three Unitarians or other 
neutrals. That is quite true; but then, as all are 
elected, the Board sees at once that some compro- 
mise must be come to on the religious question, and a 
majority soon gets organised which is agreed upon 
some one form of compromise, while the minority is 
agreed on the endeavour to modify that compromise, 
so far as may be possible, in their own sense. And 
so things settle down easily. They would seldom or never 
so settle down between two quite different classes of 
managers, some of them representing subscribers whom it 
would be easy to affront into withdrawing their subscrip- 
tions, and some representing ratepayers who would be full 
of that sense of authority which the machinery of election 
always gives toan English constituency. The two elements 
would never combine, and one of them would feel pretty 
confident of its power ultimately to defeat the other. We 
thoroughly believe that the introduction of an elective 
element into a denominational Board would soon result— 
as by a few party men it is intended to result—in the 
complete ruin of the denominational character of the 
school; and this is an unfair and underhanded way of 
bringing about that ruin. If the Board schools, by 
the excellence of their management, can beat the denomi- 
national schools, which as yet they have not done, that is a 
perfectly fair way of beating them, and we should not be 
at all disposed to complain. But if that defeat is only 
to be accomplished indirectly by bringing about dis- 
sension on the denominational Boards, through the 
jealousies which would spring up between the nominees of 
subscribers and the representatives of the ratepayers, 
that is the use of an unfair weapon, which was never con- 
templated at the time the Education Act was passed, and 
would not be approved now if it were once clearly under- 
stood by the great majority of the people. The Education 
Department, which is under the direct control of Parlia- 
ment, is the proper representative of the taxpayers, and 
under the system proposed by Lord Salisbury, the tax- 
payers, and the taxpayers only, will have any greater right 
than before to interfere. The ratepayers, if his suggestion 
is adopted, will not have a greater but a less right to 
interfere,—indeed, no vestige of right at all. 











THE CARNIVAL OF CRITICISM. 


: i is one change in the position of representative 

bodies which Constitution-builders have not fore. 
seen, and which may materially alter their character, and 
that is the exhaustion or temporary completion of what 
may be called their larger work. There must come a time 
even among the restless children of Japhet, with their 
endless search for blue roses, when in each State the great 
body of law is settled to the contentment of the people, and 
the larger fiscal questions are threshed out, and the taste 
for experiment is nearly satiated, and the only thing left for 
Parliaments to do is to waste time, or pass it in criticising 
the Executive. The American Congress has already reached, 
or rather passed, that stage. It never had too much to 
do, owing to the rigid limitation of its powers—it does not 
appoint, or dismiss, or control the Executive—and now its 
Members are only asked to settle the principles of a Tariff 
Bill, no doubt serious work enough, and to devise means 
of wasting a revenue which fills the National Treasury to 
bursting. The Members, therefore, who are all paid, and 
must seem to do something to earn their wages, amuse 
themselves with Bills not one in ten of which is 
of interest even to its framers, and with sterile 
contests over forms, like that which ended on Tuesday, 
after reducing the House of Representatives to a deadlock 
for five days. A duller debating-club at the top of a 
great nation was never yet seen or heard of. The French 
Legislature hardly concerns itself with laws, properly so 
called, the country being quite content with its Codes; 
and though it has a fiscal system to rearrange, is only 
fully interested when questions arise involving the form of 
government, or when the division upon some point of 
detail may result in a change of Ministry. In our own 
country, the people are not anxious for any immediate 
change in the laws, and the great constitutional change 
which has been proposed is rejected by the majority, 
and for the time is only discussed incidentally, mainly by 
men who possess, or think they possess, a talent for girding 
speeches. The fiscal disputes which once roused such 
passionate interest are so completely arranged, that one 
day in the year practically suffices for the National 
Budget, and no one of importance ever says a word 
about finance from year’s end to year’s end. Foreign 
questions are not pressing; the country is contented with 
its armaments ; and there is practically little left for Parlia- 
ment to do except to criticise the Executive so as to raise a 
presumption that, if it were changed, the country, which is 
doing very well, would do still better. We are promised 
weeks of debate on the Address—that is, of discursive 
talk about everything—weeks about the propriety of 
granting the Parnell Commission, which the House of 
Commons voted; weeks about the most trumpery details 
of administrative policy in Ireland; and the country will 
not remonstrate, but looks idly on, sometimes weary, some- 
times amused, but always confident that it can, when it 
pleases, escape the debates by the blessed expedient of 
skipping as it reads. It is sure that it will miss nothing 
of moment, and sure also that, were need to arise, it 
could by a mere expression of its wishes terminate chatter 
and criticism and obstruction all together, and compel its 
representatives to transact any business of its own that 
might have become emergent. Debating will be fierce, 
tempers will be embittered, there will be much expenditure 
of energy ; but the condition of the country will remain, 
except possibly as regards the cost of education to the 
taxpayer, almost unchanged. 

That is not an unhappy condition of affairs, though it 
is rather wasteful of the energies of the six hundred repre- 
sentatives who devote so much of their lives to listening 
to what can profit no man; but it is in this country accom- 
panied by an incidental danger. The House of Commons 
governs as well as rules, and in the absence of larger 
topics, it is sorely tempted to expend its time on criticism 
of the daily administration of the country. Every de- 
partment, but the Home Office more especially, is hauled 
over the coals every day, not to improve its practice, still 
less to strengthen its organisation, but to see if the unpopu- 
larity which accretes to all great offices cannot be a little 
increased, so that when the Election comes a few more votes 
may be turned. The police is a special object of abuse. No 
policeman can sneeze anywhere without Mr. Matthews being 
asked if her Majesty’s subjects are to be harassed with those 
disgusting noises ; and if a sergeant makes a blunder in the 
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execution of his duty, it is discussed as if the Members 
expected the days of the Star Chamber to return. The 
result of this system is, as we believe, almost purely mis- 
chievous, and it may become more mischievous still. A 

ublic meeting of six hundred men cannot manage a Service, 
or even guide a department, with any effect; but it can 
create the sort of discontent which is created in monarchical 
countries by a King at once fussy and inefficient, and 
it can produce a timid dread of responsibility, which 
ends, as the notorious “Cass case” ended, in a refusal 
to carry out the law at all. The officials all expect, 
if: they do anything, to be traduced in the presence 
of the whole people, and consequently do as little as the 
laws or the demands of the public will permit. The fear 
of the House of Commons, like the fear of an unreasonable 
Sultan, is upon all men, and with the same result, that the 
first object of all employés exposed to the danger is, not 
to do well, but to evade punishment or rebuke. So 
disheartened, again, do subordinates become by “ ex- 
haustive discussion,” after which the true account is 
rarely the account remembered by the public, that their 
chiefs, in order to maintain discipline, are compelled to 
defend them, right or wrong, and that every inquiry 
tends to become, like the old investigations into election 
returns, not a method of eliciting facts, but a political 
dispute, in which the only evidence believed by either 
party is that which tells on its own side. So savage does 
the criticism make the departments, that the discipline of 
a century threatens to give way, and we have had more 
than one symptom of late to show that the silence of the 
permanent officers, but for whose irresponsibility and faith- 
fulness the machine could not be worked at all, will not 
much longer be maintained. If the same system were ap- 
plied to the Army and Navy, we should have a mutiny in 
atwelvemonth; and though discontent in the civil Services 
is not so formidable, their efficiency is almost as necessary 
to successful administration. Already, too, the Judges 
have been brought within the range of House of Com- 
mons’ oratory—in the case of Irish Judges, to the 
direct injury of their prestige—and we fully expect before 
long to see juries’ verdicts given in important cases, 
and especially in capital cases, under terror of speeches 
from eloquent men who cannot know the facts, and 
who cannot be prosecuted if they become libellous 
in the excitement of debate. In the presence of 
six hundred and more men, all entitled to talk, all 
eager to distinguish themselves, and all longing for any 
excitement to mitigate the tedium of sitting under a drip, 
drip of perfunctory discussion upon totally uninteresting 
details, the country is in real danger of government by 
gossip, perhaps the worst kind of government known, both 
as to justice and efficiency. 


The evilis the greater because it is so difficult to perceive 
any remedy for it. The Press will not apply one, though it 
has full power in its hands, and could, by simply refusing 
to report them, extinguish the worst mischief-makers 
without troubling either electors or representatives. This, 
however, will not be done, for if it were done, the great 
Continental evil, the ownership of newspapers by political 
leaders, who describe their own views as the views of the 
public, an evil already imported into England, would be 
still further extended, until we should have no channels 
left free for the expression of independent thought. Tle 
party leaders cannot suppress the injurious habit, for if 
they were on the Government side, they would be accused 
of “burking inquiry;” and if on the side of the Opposi- 
tion, they would scarcely have the necessary power over 
men who are always half-inclined to rebel, and who 
frequently doubt the sincerity of their leaders’ rebukes. 
The constituencies, armoured in their grand privilege 
of inattention, do not sincerely care, or, indeed, see 
what their representatives are doing; and the per- 
manent officials, less independent even than the dust- 
men and dockers, cannot organise a strike. The only 
hope worth mentioning is the good-sense of the minority 
of Members who do not join in the carnival of criti- 
cism, and who can sometimes, by their silent influence 
over more noisy men, check, or at least moderate, some of 
their aberrations. If they will steadily rebuke discussion 
on subjects outside the prerogative of the House, and 
especially discussion on Judges’ characters and the opinions 
of permanent officials, such discussion may at least become 
a little less reckless and discursive. Otherwise, each 
Government as it arrives at power will soon be compelled, 





when its servants are attacked, to give the driest of 
replies, to sit out the hail of criticism with what fortitude 
it can, and then to render the criticism worthless by what 
is known in America as “a strict party vote,”—that is, a 
vote which could have been given before the debate just 


as well as after it. 
/ 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND CANADA. 


O* Saturday last, Professor Goldwin Smith delivered 
a lecture in New York on his favourite hobby,—the 
annexation of Canada to the United States. According to 
the political hermit of Toronto, the only possible future for 
the Dominion is absorption into the great Republic. His 
argument runs as follows. Canada is now a self-governed 
country, in which the Governor has no political power, and 
in which the Legislature is practically supreme, even in 
regard to the making of commercial treaties. Therefore 
the end of the connection is near, for what is the use to 
England of “a supremacy without power, without com- 
mercial preference, and with dangerous liabilities ”? 
Under such circumstances, it behoves Canada to re- 
consider her position in regard to the United States. 
The separation of the two communities, says Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, was “a historical accident.” “The 
characters of the populations are identical, and the people 
themselves are rapidly fusing. New York is becoming the 
commercial centre of Canada. The railway systems are 
connected perfectly. Churches are the same. The literary, 
philanthropic, and social movements are the same. The 
Grand Army of the Republic has its lodges in the 
Dominion. And, finally, Canadian baseball clubs belong to- 
the American Leagues. In brief, British Canada and the 
United States are now one people under two Governments.” 
For the moment, he goes on, a union between the two 
countries would not be practical, because as yet the feeling 
of the Canadian people in regard to the question “ is 
greatly hidden beneath the conventional sentiment which 
the official class labour to maintain.” It is, however, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s belief that “the people generally are 
inclined to closer relations with their own continent.” 
Such is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opinion in regard to the 
inevitability of annexation,—an opinion which is unques- 
tionably coloured by his ardent wish for a fusion between 
the United States and the Dominion. Though, if the 
people of Canada really desired to be absorbed by the 
Union, and to merge their identity with that of their great 
neighbour, neither we, nor indeed any section of English 
public opinion, would -attempt to prevent them, and 
though under such circumstances England would bless the 
inevitable union, we do not believe that Professor Goldwin 
Smith in the smallest degree represents Colonial feeling. 
Indeed, to judge from the reputation for “ crankiness ” 
and wrong-headedness which that able historical writer 
has gained in British North America, the natural inference 
in regard to any plan he may advocate always is, that it 
is rejected as visionary and impracticable by those among 
whom he lives. Before, however, attempting to point out the 
very grave reasons which induce us to believe that Canada 
will never actually enter the Union, even though she may 
go very far along the path of friendly alliance and of 
reciprocity, both civil and commercial, we must point out 
one or two astonishing blunders in the data upon which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith bases his conclusions. In the first place, 
he asserts that the separation of Canada and the United 
States was “a historical accident.” Nothing could well 
be more misleading than this remark. The French por- 
tion of Canada was settled from a different centre, and by 
a different race from that which occupied New England, 
and if they are ever joined, their connection will be 
as purely a historical accident as the union between 
Bohemia and Hungary. Even if we take the English- 
speaking part of Canada, the separation is by no means acci- 
dental. The loyalists who, after the War of Independence, 
entered Upper Canada and became its first settlers, did so 
deliberately, and because they wished to separate them- 
selves from the rest of America. In truth, there is no 
more meaning in saying that the separation between 
Canada and the United States was due to “a historical 
accident,” than in alleging that cause for the separation 
between France and Germany or Germany and Italy. 
Again, the characters of the people are in no sense iden- 
tical. There are in Canada over two million persons who 
speak French as their ordinary language, and who live in 
French communities. In the United States, though there 
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are many persons of foreign birth, they for the most part 
are not gathered in one place, but are widely scattered, 
and, as a rule, have abandoned, or are rapidly abandoning, 
their own language. In America, no tongue but English 
lasts two generations. In Canada, there is a settlement 
of Highlanders who now speak nothing but French. 
Again, though we are glad to think that there is little 
bitterness of feeling or jealousy between the inhabi- 
tants of Canada and America, there is growing up in 
the Dominion a strong preference for their own form 
of government, and a strong local patriotism which tells 
against amalgamation. The Canadians are as proud of 
their own flag and their independence as are the Americans. 
Take, as another example of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s in- 
accuracies, the assertion that the literary and social move- 
ments of the two countries are the same. No one who has 
read anything of the writings of their respective authors 
will hesitate for a moment to declare that each has the 
most clearly marked and distinctive characteristics. The 
social habits of the two countries are, again, very different. 
Even if they were politically united, they would most 
unquestionably be two peoples under one Government. 
But though these smaller differences between the two 
countries are so strongly marked, we do not for a moment 
pretend that they would interfere with any real wish on 
the part of Canada to enter the Union, if such wish existed. 
The question is: Does Canada now, or is she likely in the 
future, to desire annexation? No doubt the fact that the 
French Roman Catholics and the Protestants of English 
race find it extremely difficult to agree, makes the latter 
occasionally express a wish to enter the Union in order 
that the foreign and Papist element may be swamped in 
the ocean of American democracy. In spite, however, of 
the passing of the Jesuit Lands Bill and the formation of 
the “ Equal Rights Association,” there exists a fundamental 
dislike of annexation, which makes all such schemes merely 
angry talk even among the most anti-Catholic portion of the 
inhabitants of the Dominion. The Canadians see, and 
possibly exaggerate, many of the difficulties ahead of 
the Republic, and therefore are not unfrequently to be 
heard congratulating themselves that they have no insolu- 
ble problems at home. To begin with, the Canadians do 
not want to share with their neighbours the “ Negro night- 
mare.” The unconditional acceptance of eight million 
Blacks, many of them only two generations removed from 
Guinea cannibals, and not a few still devotees of serpent- 
worship, as fellow-citizens is not at all a pleasant 
prospect, and one from which the Canadian naturally 
recoils. The notion of developing a State peopled 
entirely by men of Caucasian race is more attractive 
from the point of view of sentiment than that of 
joining the Republic. No doubt the Americans overrate 
the Negro difficulty. Still, while their politicians are 
actually calculating that in a hundred years there may 
be more Blacks in the Union than Whites, it is no wonder 
that the Canadians are inclined to say : “ We are very well 
as we are.’ Again, the people of the Dominion have 
become, and with good reason, great admirers of their own 
institutions. Not only have they got what is probably the 
best system of local government that the world has ever 
seen, but they have a Federal Constitution from which all 
the chief objections to Federalism have been banished. 
Canadian opinion, whether rightly or wrongly, prefers a 
system under which the Executive is directly responsible 
to Parliament, and in which the real rulers of the country 
are a Committee of the representative body. Accustomed 
as they are to the purely ornamental, or, we should more 
correctly say, formal and consultative position of the 
Governor-General, they dislike the notion of Presidential 
power, and regard the authority exercised by the executive 
chief as incompatible with popular liberty. Very possibly 
they are wrong in this opinion, but at any rate they enter- 
tain it. Again, the Canadians very much prefer a scheme 
of government under which the administration of the 
criminal law is vested in the hands of the central Executive, 
to that prevailing in the neighbouring State. When the 
framers of the American Constitution took the Royal 
prerogatives and divided them between the Senate and 
the President, they unfortunately omitted to take account 
of the * Pleas of the Crown,” and left the punishment 
of felonies, and all other crimes and misdemeanours, 
in the hands of the several States. The Canadians 
fortunately recognised the importance of this omission, 
and it is the Courts of the Dominion, not of the Province, 








that punish criminal offences. In the same way, the people 
of British North America congratulate themselves upon 
the system under which their Judges are chosen. The 
occasional grave scandals connected with the occupants of 
the Bench in certain of the most prominent States of 
America have naturally attracted attention across the 
border, and made the Canadians specially proud of the incor. 
ruptibility and high standing of their own judicial officers, 
In a word, the Canadians are not in the least inclined to 
assume that they would gain in regard to the freedom or 
the stability of their institutions by annexation. 

We cannot help thinking that a good deal of the belief 
as to annexation being bound to come has arisen from 
assuming it as certain that if there were reciprocity or a 
Customs Union between the Dominion and the States, 
absorption must take place. We do not see the necessity, 
England does not absorb the countries with which she has 
Free-trade, nor would America, even if the Free-trade 
were restricted to one Power. Countries have often been 
strictly united, in spite of internal Customs lines; while, 
again, States have had practically free commercial inter- 
course without amalgamation. It is quite conceivable 
that England, Canada, and America might politically 
remain to each other in the positions they occupy to-day, 
although Canada and America admitted each other’s 
goods free, and had a tariff against those of England. No 
doubt the arrangement would be a very foolish one for 
Canada; but to speak of reciprocity as necessarily involving 
absorption, is not to realise how essentially illogical national 
sentiment often is. Canada might quite well think she 
would be injured, both by wearing English cloth, and by 
adopting American institutions. In any case, a Customs 
Union is further off than American Free-trade, and, 
meantime, we need not be afraid of Bills introduced into 
Congress for absorbing Canada. That is a game two can 
play at, and the Dominion Parliament is, we believe, 
occasionally invited to pass measures for admitting the 
New England States to the federation of British North 
America. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


HIS has been an eventful week in the conflict between 
employers and workmen. One campaign has come to 
an end, and another has begun. The gas strike is over, 
and a lock-out is impending in the docks. It has at last 
become clear to the stokers formerly in the service of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, that the Company is 
able to make gas without them. The difficulties of the 
manufacture were greatest at the beginning, and when the 
first fortnight was over, the position of the Company 
became stronger every day. The leaders of the workmen 
practically admitted this when they built their hopes, not 
on any power they themselves had of coercing their 
former employers, but on the chance of their being able 
to stop the supply of coal. Strikes that require the co- 
operation of many Unions are necessarily uncertain in 
their operation, and in spite of Mr. Burns’s rhetoric, it 
seems clear that the gas-stokers did not command any 
large measure of support from other classes of workmen. 
The motive of the strike was one that appealed to the 
leaders very much more than to the rank and file. “Higher 
wages” is a cry that workmen can understand, but a 
demand that they shall not be admitted to a share of 
the profits does not come home to them in the same way. 
When coal continued to enter London just as before, 
or with only the difference that the price was raised 
and the quantity the poor consumer could afford to buy 
lessened in proportion, the issue was virtually decided. 
On Wednesday, the officials of the Gas-Stokers’ Union 
requested the London Trades’ Council to negotiate with the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company on the terms of a return 
to the ecight-hours’ system, and of the re-employment of 
the Company’s former workmen in the event of any 
vacancies arising. As the substitution of longer hours for 
those previously in use had been only temporary, and the 
directors had all along been ready tu take back their old 
men provided that this did not involve the displacement 
of those who had come to their aid when they were in 
great and sudden straits, there could be no difficulty about 
the acceptance of these proposals. As with the lengthen- 
ing days the make of gas is being rapidly reduced, the 
vacancies, Mr. Livesey says, will be very few. That is the 
necessary consequence of the ill-judged persistence with 
which the strike has been carried on. 
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If the gas-stokers’ strike was injudicious aud its 

unds mistaken, the new strike among the dockers 
deserves still harsher epithets. At the beginning, it was 
a piece of sharp practice, an attempt to go behind the 
settlement made by Cardinal Manning, Sir J. Whitehead, 
and Mr. Sydney Buxton. A breach of agreement is likely 
to bring its own punishment, and on that ground em- 
ployers might trust with fair certainty to the common- 
sense of the working class to prevent the practice from 
extending. But the second stage of the strike raised a 
larger question. The executive of the Labourers’ Union 
have directed their members not to deliver goods except 
to men belonging to the Carmen’s Union. The dock and 
wharf owners will, if this plan succeeds, be in the power 
not of one Union, but of two. They may be on excellent 
terms with the dock-labourers they employ, but if the car- 
men are on strike, all their work must come toa standstill. 
They are bound to deliver the goods entrusted to their 
care to any person the owners may send for them, but they 
will be powerless to fulfil their obligation if the owners 
think fit to send a carman not belonging to the Carmen’s 
Union. In that case, though the goods are ready, and 
though there are men in abundance whose business it is to 

ut them into the cart, not a bale will be moved. The 
labourers will be bound by the order of their executive, 
and they will make no deliveries to a non-Unionist carman. 

The issue thus raised is more serious than any of those 
on which trade quarrels used formerly to turn. Workmen 
have a right to give or withhold their labour. It is their 
own,—theirs to sell if they wish to sell it; theirs to keep 
if they do not wish to sell it. But the very same principle 
of individual freedom which sustains this claim of the 
workmen, equally sustains the corresponding claim of 
the employers. They have a right to give or withhold 
employment. It is their own,—theirs to sell if they wish 
to sell it; theirs to keep if they do not wish to sell it. 
The new dock strike directly contravenes this principle. 
The dock-labourers are endeavouring to prevent the em- 
ployment of non-Unionist men belonging to another trade. 
As regards their own labour, they are free to do as they 
please. They need not load any carts if they are minded 
to stand idle, nor need the Unionist carmen bring any carts 
to be loaded if they prefer to stay at home. But when 
the members of either Union seek, directly or indirectly, 
to prevent employers from getting other men to do the 
work which they refuse to do, they are openly attacking 
individual liberty. They are trying to stamp out non- 
Unionist labour. No Union standing by itself can 





attempt this with any chance of success. It can only 
be done by violent picketing, and as soon as picketing 
becomes unmistakably violent, the police interfere. But | 
if Unions combine, their power of interfering with non- 
Unionists becomes very much greater. There is no need | 
to use violence to the non-Unionists themselves ; they have | 
the chance of attaining their end by the quieter method | 
of making the employment of non-Unionists inconvenient. 
In the present case, supposing the Labourers’ Union have 
their way, any owner of goods employing non-Unionist 
carmen will not get his goods delivered to him. He will 
send in vain to the dock or wharf where they are stored ; 
the Unionist labourers employed there will refuse to load 
his carts. 

This is the scheme which some of the dock and wharf 
owners have set themselves to oppose. The resolution | 
adopted at their meeting on Tuesday declares that the 
signatories ‘‘ will require the men in their employ to make 
all deliveries, whether the carmen are members of a Union 
or not, and will pay off any who refuse to make such 
deliveries.” The result of this, if the men obey the order 
of their executive, will be a lock-out in the docks and | 
wharves belonging to the signatories, beginning on Monday | 
next. The success of this lock-out will, of course, depend 
on its completeness, of which, by the latest accounts, there 
would appear to be no doubts. Only a few employers now | 
hold aloof, and it is difficult to believe that they will long | 
remain isolated. Their interests are too plainly bound up | 
with the owners who have taken the initiative, to make 
their abstention anything but a piece of short-sighted | 
cowardice. No doubt they may lose money by the lock- | 
out; but if they allow the men to dictate to them to whom | 
the goods under their charge shall be delivered, they will | 
infallibly lose more in the long-run. 

It is with sincere regret that we find ourselves urging | 
employers to stand out at all costs against the demands 


| writer, better informed or more 


of their workmen. So long as the efforts of the men 
were directed to better their own condition, we heartily 
wished them suecess. We are no believers in low wages ; 
we have the strongest desire to see profits better distri- 
buted between masters and workmen. The spectacle of 
enormous wealth piled up by one man, while the men by 
whose labour the accumulation has been made are not a 
penny the richer for it, is one in which, in our judgment, 
no lover of his country can find any pleasure. But in the 
present case, the object at which the strike aims is thoroughly 
mischievous. The existence of non-Unionist labour is a 
natural and useful check on the extravagances of Unionism. 
Such labour will always be forthcoming if men are allowed 
to consult their own wishes, because the subordination of 
the individual to his fellows, which is of the essence of 
Trade-Unionism, will always be distasteful to a certain 
class of minds. It is to the apparent interest of 
the Unionists to get rid of this check, but, though 
we do not expect them to believe us, it is not to their 
real interest. They will in the end’suffer more than their 
employers by obtaining unlimited freedom. They will be 
tempted to raise their demands time after time, until they 
will one day find that in destroying employers they have 
destroyed employment, and that their labour is worthless 
for want of buyers. It is for this reason, as well as from 
sympathy with individual freedom, that we wish the lock- 
out to succeed. 


GREEK SETTLEMENTS AND JEWISH COLONIES 
IN ASIA MINOR. 


N a quiet way, and without attracting the least attention 

in this country, the Western half of Asia Minor has 
become, in the course of a single generation, the objective 
point of two immigration movements that can hardly fail 
to exercise a marked effect upon the future of that portion 
of the Turk’s dominions. In the North, the Greeks are 
rapidly colonising the historic region lying to the South- 
West of the Sea of Marmora, the Moslems as rapidly 
receding before them; and in the South, the Jews are 
steadily gaining a footing in the Syrian villayet, and, what 
is more noteworthy, are in increasing numbers regularly 
devoting themselves to the cultivation of the soil. Of course, 
the influx of these people in Asiatic Turkey is not on any- 
thing like the big scale to which the Western world has 
become accustomed. Still, the movements referred to— 
notably that of the Greeks—have attained larger dimen- 
sions than is generally supposed or believed here. And as, 
apart from the historic interest attached to them, both 
have a present and practical significance, a few facts relating 
to the Greek settlements in the North, together with a few 


| figures showing the progress of the Jewish colonies in the 


South, gathered in the course of a personal visit to them, 
may not be without value just now. 

Time after time, in the past five-and-twenty years, 
travellers, English, French, and German, have drawn 
attention to the decay of the Turkish communities in the 
North-West of Asia Minor. But the far more significant 
circumstance that the Greeks are everywhere taking the 
place of the disappearing Moslems seems somehow to have 
escaped notice. Excepting in the case of one German 
observant than the 
majority, not a single reference appears to have been made 
to the remarkable growth of the Greek element in the 
region of the Five Rivers, the ancient Xanthus. A quarter 
of a century ago, Carl Hermann said that in the course 
of another generation there would not remain a Turkish 
family in the country south of the Kodjai-tchai, from the 
river to the Mediterranean Sea. And the assertion is 
really becoming an accomplished fact. The region is now 
as purely Greek as the most thoroughgoing Phil-Hellene 
could desire. In the district bounded on the north by the 
Sea of Marmora, and Lycaonia on the south, it would be 
impossible to find a Turkish village that is not decayed, or 
in process of visible decay. The sites of once prosperous 
hamlets are only marked by a few crumbling walls; and 


| so perfect and utter is the decadence in many parts, that 


the traveller will frequently come upon Turkish burial- 
grounds of great extent, belonging formerly to populous 
places close by, but of which the very names are now 
forgotten by people in the vicinity. To give an instance, 
we may take the case of Ayasmat, near Mytilene. Thirty 
or forty years ago, Ayasmat was a thriving Turkish settle- 
ment, with a dense population of Moslems counted by 
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thousands. To-day, a cemetery two miles long attests the 
former importance of the place, but not a single Turkish 
family is to be found in the neighbourhood. Thirty years 
or so ago, the Turks of this self-same Ayasmat took Aivalyk 
from the Greeks settled there, drove them off, destroyed 
their vineyards and olive plantations, and forbade any to 
return under pain of death. At the present time, Aivalyk 
has 40,000 Greek residents without a single Tuk among 
them, while of Ayasmat and its Moslem populace nothing 
remains saving the two-mile-long graveyard. 

Exactly the same thing has happened, and is still 
happening, in other portions of this region of Asia Minor. 
Wherever the traveller comes across the crumbling walls 
of vineyard and olive plantation that mark the presence in 
former times of a Turkish community, he need only go a 
little way to find the location of the Greek settlement that 
has acquired the freehold of the Ottomans, and is taking 
their place in the country. The land is everywhere passing 
into the hands of the Hellenic immigrants and natives, for 
they buy up village after village as the Moslems remove 
further and further away from contact with the encroach- 
ing infidels. In the larger towns and mercantile centres, 
the increase of the Greek element has been more rapid 
and more noticeable, of course, than in the rural districts. 
Hence the facts with regard to towns like Smyrna, 
Aidin, Brussa, and so forth are tolerably well known. 
But the growth of the Greeks in some of the less im- 
portant places of the same district is not a little sugges- 
tive of the change that is in progress there. Twenty- 
five years ago, Pergamos counted a population of 17,000 
Turks, and only a thousand or so of Greeks. In the 
interval, more than half the Moslems have disappeared, 
and their places have been taken by Hellenic immigrants, 
who now constitute the majority. Dikali, the port of 
Pergamos, was only a collection of a dozen mud huts a 
few years back ; now it is a flourishing shipping centre, 
inhabited by 4,000 to 5,000 Greeks, with only a stray Turk 
or two. The same may be said of the neighbouring isles. 
In Chios, the Greeks were simply exterminated in 1830, 
and the place planted with Moslems. There are now 
60,000 Greeks there, and less than 4,000 Turks. When 
Carl Hermann wrote a few years ago, he estimated the 
Greek immigrants of North-Western Asia Minor at about 
500,000, with the same number of Turks and mountain 
nomads. At present the Greek settlers are nearer 750,000, 
while the Moslems have proportionately declined ; and be 
it remembered this represents but the immigration and 
growth of a single generation. At the same rate of 
increase, the Hellenic colonists in this part of Asiatic 
Turkey will double in the course of another twenty-five or 
thirty years; and with a million and a half Greeks located 
there in place of the rapidly disappearing Moslems and 
mountain-folk, Lycaonia will become virtually a compact 
Greek colony, with Greek traditions, Greek sympathies, 
and, it may be depended upon, Greek aspirations also. 

The immigration of Jews in the Syrian villayet has been 
numerically much smaller, though relatively far more rapid, 
than that of the Greeks in the North of Asiatic Turkey. 
They are at present over 35,000 in number in the ten 
cities for which figures are available,--Jerusalem, Saphet, 
Tiberias, Jaffa, Hebron, Sidon, Haifa, Acco, Sichem or 
Nablous, and Gaza. But this excludes the multitude 
forming isolated and small communities all over the country 
now, as well as the Jewish colonists, of whom more pre- 
-sently. The total, including these, will certainly succeed 
40,000,—indeed, it will be likely to approach 45,000. But 
even the former figure shows a notable growth in a single 
generation, for it represents a fourfold increase, since 
the number of Jews in Palestine was certainly not more 
than 10,000 to 11,000 twenty-five years ago; and the immi- 
gration of Jews is likely to go on in future at a constantly 
augmenting rate. But the mere increase in the number of 
Jewish settlers in Southern Syria would, in our opinion, 
hardly be worth notice, great as it comparatively is. The 
significant and noteworthy circumstance is that the 
Jews are beginning to cultivate the soil. The Jewish 
colonies there have long passed the tentative stage, 
and are an established success. The men show them- 
selves capable farmers, for they do their own field-work, 
and their produce last year was such as to beat anything 
grown by the picked German settlers located near Jaffa. 
A list of these colonies, which are all the creation of 
the last ten years, taken in conjunction with the figures 
before given showing the increase in the number of Jewish 








immigrants, will enable people to form a fair idea of the 
proportions the movement is assuming—always remem. 
bering that it is only the growth, practically speaking, of 
the last decade, and that up to recently the Turkish 
Government did all it could to hinder the formation of 
Jewish settlements in the South of Syria, while Western 
Jews have also cold-shouldered them as much as they could. 
The first and largest of the Jewish colonies is that known 
as “Pethach Tikvah,”—the “Gate of Hope.” It com- 
prises 330 persons, settled on 14,000 odd “donums” of 
land,—each donum is about 900 square métres. The 
include 101 actual field labourers, have about 170 head of 
cattle, and a suitable proportion of horses and othey live 
stock. They own vineyards, planted with nearly 50,000 
vines at present; and olive-gardens, containing about 
1,600 trees, besides fruit-trees of other kinds. The next 
important colony is the “ Zichron L’Jaacob””—“ Memorial 
of Jacob ””—near Samarin. It comprises 10,000 “ donums ” 
of land. On it are 550 souls, of whom 160 are field 
hands. They have 260 head of cattle, and have planted 
up to date about 30,000 vines. Next comes the “ Rishon 
I’Zion ”—* First to Zion”—a colony which is going 
in for viticulture on a very big scale, and with great 
success. The settlers here are only 160 in number, 
but they have a greater proportion of adults, and nearly 
all are actual labourers. Their vineyards contain over 
500,000 vines in bearing now, besides nurseries of young 
canes for extending the plantations. They have 3,000 
olive-trees, and the same number of almond-trees, and 
over a hundred head of cattle. The Jews in this colony 
have given evidence of first-rate capacity as vine-growers 
and farmers. 

The next colony in point of size is that known as 
“Mazkereth Baitha’’—the ‘ Memorial of the House ”— 
near Ekron. Its extent is about 5,000 ‘“donums,” the 
number of settlers 181. These go in rather extensively for 
mulberry-growing, with an eye, it may be presumed, to 
silk-culture. They have already plantations containing 
15,000 trees, and the number is steadily being increased ; 
and they own over 130 head of cattle. Then follows the 
settlement “ Rosh Pinah ”’—the “Chief Corner-Stone ”— 
with an area of 3,600 “ donums,” and 178 colonists. These 
devote themselves rather largely to vine-growing, but also 
to other branches of mixed husbandry. So that while they 
possess nearly 250,000 vines, 3,000 olive-trees, 2,500 
fruit-trees, and 3,000 citrons, they own likewise 110 head 
of cattle, 150 sheep—a rather unusual thing thereabouts 
—and 100 goats. The next largest colony is that of 
‘““Gedera,” about 3,000 “ donums”’ in extent, with some 32 
settlers. These have only made a start, and have recently 
begun planting and field-work; it is, therefore, too early 
to give any further details of their present condition and 
prospects. After this, we have the settlement “ Yesod 
Ma/aleh,” of about 2,400 “donums,” with 31 colonists, who 
have also only just succeeded in establishing themselves, 
and the more important colony, “ Nahalath Reuben ”—the 
“Inheritance of Reuben.” This is also one of the Jewish 
agricultural centres which shows signs of marked progress 
and capacity on the part of the people located there. It 
covers an area of 1,500 “donums;” but the manner in which 
every inch of ground is being turned to account by the 
30 colonists there, argues well for the skill and future 
prosperity of these Jewish farmers. They go in for vine- 
culture, but most largely for fruit-growing. They had 
planted up to last year some 30,000 vines, and over 6,000 
fruit-trees. The last of the Jewish colonies is the small 
settlement “ Yehudieh,” where about 60 persons have 
located themselves on some 1,600 “ donums” of land. They 
are working on a small scale, but had more than a year 
ago already planted 2,000 vines, and some 250 fig-trees. 
These are, so far, the principal settlements of the 
“Children of Israel” in the land of their fathers. But 
individual Jewish farmers may also be found in fair 
numbers throughout Palestine where, not twenty years 
ago, the idea of a Jewish agriculturist or farmer would have 
provoked nothing but laughter. And it may be pointed 
out that these colonies owe their existence to no charity, 
for, excepting, we believe, in one case, the settlers 
have received no help of any kind. They are the spon- 
taneous outcome of the desire felt by large numbers of 
Jews in Eastern Europe to return once more to the land 
of their ancestors in the capacity of husbandmen, the only 
capacity in which, as they understand, they can ever take 
root in the soil. They are men of the better class of Jews— 
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ears: 
the mere circumstance of their devoting themselves to 
agricultural work shows that—and far different from the 

dling huckster who, in the eyes of so many people in 
‘Western Europe, passes for the typical Jew. They are of 
the tough and hard-shell type to which Judaism owes such 
strength and permanence as it has ever possessed, the kind 
of Hebrew who, having put his hand to the plough, will 
not lightly leave it again. 

The spectacle of the Jew, after an absence of two thousand 
years, ploughing again the soil of Palestine, is, like the 
return of the Greeks to the region of the Five Rivers in 
Asia Minor, full of historic suggestiveness, on which it 
would be easy to dilate. But our object has been only to 
draw attention to facts and figures relating to two move- 
ments in Asiatic Turkey which, in our opinion, are not 
without much present interest and future significance. 








HATE AS A MOTIVE FORCE. 
T is better, perhaps, even in a case like the parricide at 
Crewe, perhaps the worst murder of our time, to 
observe the etiquette which in England prohibits comment 
upon a trial not yet finished. The two sons of the 
murdered man, who are accused of killing him, have, it 
is true, confessed their guilt, and so reduced their trial toa 
formality ; but the verdict of the jury has not been returned, 
and the custom of silence while it is waited for is too valuable 
to justice to be lightly set aside. Twelve journalists would, 
we dare say, make a fairly competent jury, if they could be 
induced to agree together ; but until they are sworn, they have 
no right to anticipate the decision of the regular tribunal. 
We may, however, we suppose, remark upon a side-issue, the 
motive for the crime to which the confessions must be taken 
to point. It must have been hate, pure and simple. Young 
men in such a position as the prisoners are sure, when they 
confess to anything, to mention any provocation they have 
received, any special circumstance which might palliate 
their offence; and these two mention none that either Courts 
of Justice or the consciences of common men are able to 
accept. Their victim at the worst was a miserly hunks with 
a cross-grained temper, who rebuked his sons, like his other 
employés, for failure in their work. The rebukes may have 
‘been just or unjust, the miserliness a “ way” or a painful 
oppression, but between them they obviously produced in the 
two lads a hatred of the old murderous kind which so many of 
our instructors would have us believe is now entirely obsolete,— 
killed by education, and intelligence, and what is known as 
“‘deeper sympathy.” We wonder whether it is so killed, or 
whether it is the manifestation of the old passion which has 
become more restrained, and not the passion itself which is 
extinct. We would very gladly believe the former supposi- 
tion, for if intelligence can extinguish a passion—really ex- 
tinguish it, we mean, so that it is not felt—the spread of 
education may do more for true human progress than as yet 
we venture to hope, and it must be admitted that there is some 
primd-facie evidence on that side. To begin with, we hear 
much less of hate as a motive power than our forefathers did. 
Criminals rarely plead hate as their motive for any crime, nor 
do ordinary people often mention it as one of the motives 
upon which they have been betrayed into acting. No able 
counsel wishing to persuade a jury would class hate as among 
the overmastering impulses; and though an able novelist 
might use it as the motive of his plot, he would be sure to 
suggest, in however distant a way, that his hater, if he was to 
do anything extraordinary, was either a prey to sexual jealousy, 
which is nowadays held to account for anything, or that he 
had some taint in his blood of hereditary insanity. Neither 
counsel nor novelist would venture, we think, to describe 
Hate as Bunyan would have described it, or as old 
sermon-makers used to denounce it, as an evil passion 
of tremendous potency, leading directly to murder, and to 
be kept down only by the grace of God and the whole force of 
the will.. Either of them would feel rather than think that he 
‘was exaggerating, that he was “ piling up the agony too high,” 
and that he would be suspected by his audience or his readers 
of striving painfully after an unreal effect. A consensus of 
that sort is evidence of a kind, for all men know something of 
their own hearts, and if a motive seems to them in se unreal, it 
must be, for their class at all events, and their period, unreal in 
fact. There is something, too, though not much, in the a priori 
argument, that hate as a passion is inconsistent with our age, 








which, with its varied interests and incessant demands on the 
attention, forbids such a concentration of mind upon an object 
as genuine hate demands. A sputtering fire boils no kettle, 
nor is it while watching a comedy on the stage that a man’s 
hatred could attain to dangerous heights. The hatreds of alow 
London street show pale beside the hatreds of a small merchant- 
man’s forecastle. And there is weighty argument for the same 
theory in the extreme infrequency of actual murders by culti- 
vated persons clearly provoked by hate, and hate alone. Experts 
in the history of crime may recall more cases, but we can 
remember only one in this generation, the murder of his old 
wife by the Rev. Mr. Watson, in which that was the only 
discoverable cause. Usually, even if there is hatred, there is 
also immediate provocation, a threat, an insult, or a blow, 
which enables counsel to plead, and sometimes to prove, 
absence of premeditation. On the face of things, we should 
be inclined, with the majority of observers, to accept the 
optimist belief, and to think that “progress” in the 
general, though it has done so little to extinguish greed 
or lust or envy, has diminished hate, or even relegated it, 
like gluttony in its old Biblical sense, to the catalogue of evil 
impulses which may move man, but, as a matter of fact, 
scarcely ever do it. A true glutton, a man, that is, who 
rejoices to eat himself into a state of temporary coma as 
complete as drunkenness will induce, hardly exists in Europe 
—though he occurs frequently in Morocco—and the true 
murderous hater may be as extinct as he is. 


And yet we distrust the pleasing theory. We can 
see no a priori argument for it, and very little evidence 
of fact. There is nothing in intelligence of itself to 
extinguish hate, for it can but give you the power of 
understanding, and to understand accurately may only 
make you understand more clearly the hatefulness of 
the person hated. There is plenty of well-founded hate, 
though hate can never be righteous. Nor do we see why it 
should die of an increased variety of interests. Many minds, 
probably a majority of minds, hardly feel those interests, 
brood when they are injured as much as ever, and give way, 
as of old, to all the impulses—jealousy, disappointment, 
inherent antipathy—which when indulged generate the darker 
and more active passion. As to the facts, in trials for 
murder we now hide up hate under a terminology that often 
misleads, not because hate is extinct, but because, in the 
modern spirit of analysis, we are always trying to refer it toits 
causes, to get behind it, as it were, and subdivide it into its 
elements, as we are now “resolving” the physical “elements ” 
of the earlier school-books. Hate, nevertheless, is probably the 
true cause of one-half the wife-murders or husband-murders 
recorded, and of nearly all those cases of suspected poisoning 
which do not go into Court, but of which learned toxicologists 
are apt to speak in confidential moments. Hate, too, comes out 
every day, though sometimes under aliases, the cleverest being 
jealousy, in cases of aggravated assault. Household quarrels 
are rarely noticed in London, but we constantly see reports in 
country papers of crimes just stopping short of murder, and dic- 
tated by nothing but sheer hatred, denoted by the quarrelling, or 
perhaps by the smaller assaults of years. When the wife or sister 
or brother is the victim, reporters and lawyers agree to talk 
about the “brutality” of the accused; but when drink is absent, 
the motive is sheer hate, as it too often is in those extraordinary 
village quarrels, in which the beaten man is sometimes 
maimed, or at least marked for life. It is hatred as genuine 
as ever urged Highlander or Corsican, which keeps up in rural 
districts feuds of years, ending, if the parties to them have 
money, in determined lawsuits, and if they have not, in 
equally determined assaults. There are men in every district 
of England who, if they can find an excuse of any kind, blaze 
out at each other in what is really civilised cursing, and 
end with what would be a dangerous contest, but that, as the 
reporters say, “they were parted by the exertions of their 
friends.” Sometimes, too, we hear, and even, though less 
frequently, we see expressions used in political strife which, if 
the true mark of Hate—that which differentiates it from 
dislike or scorn—is to wish injury to the hated one, are cer- 
tainly generated by hate, sometimes of a diabolic intensity. 
What we see around us, in fact, is not the extinction of hate, 
but an increase of self-restraint in its manifestation, especially 
in any form leading even by possibility to the gallows or to a 
serious trial. It is intelligence as to consequences which 
we fear the modern method is diffusing, and not a better heart 
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atall. The ruffian who said,‘as was testified in a trial a few 
yearsago, “I'd a-finished him if ’tworn’t for the scragging,” 
was full of the modern spirit, though he had probably very 
little of what an Inspector of Schools would consider educa- 
tion. He had learned an excellent lesson, no doubt, one most 
valuable to him as a citizen, and especially appreciable by his 
neighbours, but he had not acquired exactly the moral benefit 
which the sanguine philanthropist desires. He had been 
prought under discipline rather than morally improved. The 
steady menace of the law, the burning glass of publicity, the 
resistless pressure of opinion, so invisible and so heavy, had 
developed in him the caution which is not in the savage, 
but it had not extinguished, or even materially affected, the 
passion of hate. Quilp was a very good hater, not in Dr. 
Johnson’s sense, but in the sense of murder-trials, though he 
did use a wooden image to vent his rage on instead of Sampson 
Brass. We should like much to apply to a good many people 
filled with the spirit of the day a whimsical test, that is, to 
infuse into them for a few moments the old belief that an 
enemy would pine away if you melted an image of him made 
in wax. We fear that, in spite of “ progress,” the demand for 
flesh-coloured wax would sensibly increase. 





MENTAL BALANCE. 

S it a great advantage or the reverse to have the quality 
which we may call “mental balance,”—the quality, we 
mean, of judging wisely and without exaggeration the various 
goods and evils, the various ends and purposes, the various 
characters and careers, of the life in which we are all engaged ? 
To a question so put, it might seem that only one reply is 
possible,—a reply in the affirmative. And yet we think there 
are far more doubts as to the answer than appear at first 
sight, and that, as a matter of fact, a very great number of 
the popular heroes of the world,—and of those who are justly 
reckoned among the heroes of the world,—would have been 
deprived of the very qualities by which they have endeared 
themselves to men, if they had been endowed with a fuller 
measure of that spiritual wisdom, of that just discernment 
of the relative value of the various ends of life, of which 
we speak. To take one signal instance of this, it cannot be 
doubted for a moment that General Gordon would not have had 
the great career he had, and would not have earned the great 
popular admiration which he justly earned, if his mind had not 
contained a very large element of a kind of enthusiasm wholly 
inconsistent with this due mental balance. Without the qualities 
which were reflected in his vivid and somewhat grotesque 
religious convictions, he would never have gained the com- 
mand he actually wielded over so many different Oriental 
races, and would never have set the example to the world 
which he displayed not only of rare devotion of character, 
but of rare devotion armed with a singular and unique 
enthusiasm, and power of subduing others to his will. 
Or, to take another example still more familiar to most 
Englishmen. If Mr. Gladstone had been endowed with three 
times the amount of judicial discrimination and fine balance of 
judgment which he actually possesses, is it not certain that he 
would have had so very much less confidence in his own 
power, that he could never have achieved half the great tasks 
which he has actually achieved, some of them of the 
highest advantage to the country, some of them, as we 
hold, of the greatest disadvantage to it? Would not his 
momentum as a statesman have been so much less than it has 
been, that the greater wisdom of his means and the finer dis- 
erimination of his ends, would have quite failed to make up 
for his diminished confidence and energy? To our minds, it 
seems pretty certain that with a fuller share of mental balance, 
he would have questioned the wisdom of attempting even some 
of his best and most fruitful enterprises, and would certainly 
have never embarked on the crusade which so many of his 
countrymen now think it his greatest distinction to have 
preached. Or take a third case; in many respects Mr. 
Bright did exhibit a kind of residual wisdom and coolness 
of judgment which struck the world as all the more remarkable 
because it became visible only after the first rush of his fiery 
energy had already spent itself in statements and invective 
which could not have approved themselves to a finely balanced 
judgment. But would that fiery energy have been possible at 
all if Mr. Bright had fully weighed and foreseen all that some 
of the wisest men of his time did fully weigh and foresee, at 
the moment when he was pleading the people’s cause with a 





passion and an apparent blindness to some of the less bene. 
ficial consequences of what he advocated, without which he 
would hardly have gained his cause as soon and as completely 
as he did? We cannot believe that even the most brilliant of 
the great invectives against the Protectionists, much less of 
the great invectives against the foes of democracy, could 
have been conceived and delivered by an orator in whom 
fine balance of mind had been a signal characteristic, 
Indeed, we cannot at the moment recall a single great 
Bnglishman of our time who has written his name in the 
hearts of the people, of whom it could be said that a fine 
mental balance was the chief or even a very prominent 
characteristic. 

It is clear that any high kind of mental balance would have 
deprived us of many of our philanthropists. Imagine Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson attempting to preach teetotalism on the prin. 
ciples so admirably expounded by the Bishop of Chester in the 
masterly speech which he delivered last Monday. What struck 
us as the most remarkable characteristic of that appeal not to 
exclude the publicans from the attempt to reform the system on 
which intoxicating liquors are sold to the people, was its singular 
wisdom and mental balance, its fine justice, its true perception 
of the great superiority of temperance,—temperance not only 
in habits of life but habits of thought,—as compared with a 
policy of passion. We hope that Dr. Jayne will not find 
his mental balance interfering with his influence in the Church. 
It is possible, and we hope probable, that a Bishop at least can 
afford to keep a delicate and discriminating judgment, without 
impairing his practical usefulness in the world. But it is quite 
certain that with principles as wise as his, and a judgment as 
finely adjusted to weigh all the difficulties of practical problems, 
those great movements which have resulted in weaning such a 
host of Englishmen from the habit of drinking intoxicating 
drinks, could never have been successful. More or less miscon- 
ception of the morality of the case was almost essential to the 
fanaticism, or even to the enthusiasm, which has had so great 
an effect in winning the working classes from intemperate 
habits. Again, who can doubt for a moment that if the late 
William Lloyd Garrison had been endowed with an ample 
share of what we have termed mental balance, he would not 
have done anything like the great work he did in awakening 
men’s minds to the wickedness of slavery? A delicately 
balanced mind, with fine spiritual discrimination, though it 
contributes greatly to the true appreciation of the good and 
evil in human life, unfits instead of fitting men for doing a 
great deal of the most useful and beneficent work by which 
the world has been made better. 


The truth is, that amongst “the diversities of gifts” dis- 
tributed to mankind, a finely balanced judgment for appre- 
ciating human actions with the most perfect discrimination is 
only one, and not the one which is the most fruitful of visible 
results. What it does effect,—and effect, of course, with the 
most beneficial consequences,—is to temper the tendency of 
the more one-sided philanthropists to an extreme and unjust 
precipitancy which, if it were unchecked, would produce 
dangerous and violent reaction. But it does not directly set 
in motion those great forces by which the world is purified of 
its most monstrous wickedness; it does not supply the 
momentum by which intolerable mischiefs are swept off the 
face of the earth. Indeed, if men would but acquaint them- 
selves with their own most powerful motives of action, they 
would be aware that the greater part of the best work they 
| have done in life has been done under the influence of eager 
and one-sided impressions which often misconstrued greatly 
the attitude and motives of their antagonists, and gave them 
quite insufficient credit for sincerity and right feeling. It is 
only right to try so to adjust the balance of our judgment as 
to avoid being carried away into denunciations that correspond 
rather to the violence of our emotions than to the realities of 
moral evil; but it is not right to permit ourselves to be so 
paralysed by the dread of one-sidedness as to hold back from 
all energetic action of any kind. Men should frankly recog- 
nise that they are not merely seekers after moral truth, but 
also almost as much instruments in the hands of Providence 
for removing what is evil from the world, even by the agency 
of their involuntary narrownesses and their occasional miscon- 
ceptions, as the lower tribes of animals are instruments in their 
own hands for the achievement of any great physical enterprise; 
and that so long as they never voluntarily exaggerate the 
| selfishness of those opposed to them, or intentionally underrate 
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their disinterestedness, they must be content often to discover 
that they have exaggerated what was evil, or underrated 
what was good in opponents, without intending it, and that 
perhaps they could not have achieved even the little they 
have achieved, if they had had a more discriminating in- 
sight to aid them, and a more finely balanced judgment 
in which to weigh the exact worth of their friends and their 
antagonists. Beneath the secret judge within us, who with 
more or less impartiality restrains our overwrought partisan- 
ships, there are a number of eager executive impulses 
which are not disposed to be impartial, and yet are of 
the very essence of our active nature; and every man who 
knows himself will recognise freely that he would cripple him- 
self for all effective work, if he did not avail himself more or 
less of these eager executive impulses, but insisted on waiting 
till he could be quite sure that he had purged them all of 
every vestige of unjust assumption and of arrogant and un- 
warranted confidence. It is quite certain that with a great deal 
more balance of mind, men would have missed a good many 
short-cuts to most needful reforms, and have adopted more 
circuitous routes which, though open to less serious objection, 
would have materially prolonged the duration of cruel injustice 


and of bitter suffering. 


*.* Tur LATE Dr. Joun Brown.—We are requested to state 
that the little memoir of the late Dr. John Brown, published by 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh, referred to in the Spectator of 
January 18th, in the article on “ Attractive Melancholy,” has for 
its full title, “Studies of the Lives of Dr. John Brown and his 
Sister Isabella, by E. T. McL.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 

{HE INTEREST IN ROYAL PERSONAGES—RECENT AFFECTING 
AND REMARKABLE SCENES. 
THERE is nothing more commonly and continuously said than 
that this is a democratic age. A great many sensible people 
are of opinion that the great flood of social revolution is sweep- 
ing on more strongly every year, and that even England, with 
all the steadfast traditions which have withstood the wear and 
tear of so many centuries, is much nearer the moment when she 
will be, like others, overwhelmed by it, than she has ever been 
before. Is this true, I wonder? Democracy, in the broadest 
sense, does not seem particularly triumphant at this moment 
anywhere. It holds, indeed, what seems, so far as can be 
ascertained from all the testimonies, a very unlovely reign 
in America; but it is evident that there has arisen at the same 
time in America a great and increasing force of what can only 
be called aristocratic feeling, not strong, perhaps, politically 
as yet, yet impossible to be ignored, and which, for aught we 
can tell, may yet find its opportunity in one of the many 
chances that occur so strangely in popular government. This 
question, however, is all too big for consideration by the 
present writer, and it was not with the intention of discussing 
democracy, but a very opposite thing, that these preliminary 
words were written. 

For, indeed, it is very remarkable that in this so-called 
democratic age the interest which surrounds Royal per- 
sonages should be so great. I do not recollect that, a generation 
ago, the Kings and Queens of Europe occupied any such place 
in the thoughts of the public. The late French Emperor might 
have done so, for his was the most romantic and sensational of 
But he did not, though he roused the hottest passion 
of enmity, touch the general heart even in the hour of his 
downfall. Still less did his predecessor, Louis Philippe, who, 
with innumerable good qualities, and with the immense advan- 
tage of reigning in an epoch distinguished as that of one of the 
Sreatest in national literature, was in himself, as in his family, 
unpalatable, uninteresting, with nothing that touched the 
imagination or the feelings; while as for all the Sovereigns 
who were sent skipping in ‘48, who cared for them, or knew 
anything about them? The Queen of Spain (Isabella) was for 
a time a pathetic figure enough in her picturesque position and 
ruined youth; but hers turned out so shabby a tragedy, 
poor soul, that human interest failed. Of recent years, 
however, no class, it may be boldly said, in the world has 
furnished so many studies of human character, so many scenes 





careers, 


of the profoundest interest, as the crowned heads of Europe. 


The other day a few paragraphs in the papers reminded us 
that it was the anniversary of one of the most appalling 
tragedies, full of every circumstance of pity and terror, which 
has happened in modern times,—the mysterious death of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria. There was nothing 
wanting in that dread story to rouse the feelings. The 
Emperor is himself a man who has attracted much 
sympathy during the greater part of his life. A man 
not of genius, but of noble intention, struggling bravely 
against a thousand difficulties, living a hard life, much- 
enduring, full of modest strength and patience, and a 
true patriotism. His only son had been trained from his 
birth, too laboriously, too incessantly trained, for his high 
position, and had every quality that became a manly Prince, 
and an intelligence beyond the ordinary. On him the outside 
spectator might have thought the much-tried monarch could 
have rested, as on a natural prop and consolation. When, lo! 
in a moment there resounded through Europe the pistol-shot 
which rung into every house, one may say, almost into every 
mind of those that read and remark, among all the vast 
audience of the nations. It revealed to us a young man 
possessing everything that life could give, the highest 
rank, the most magnificent opportunities, an active mind, 
a healthy body; yet flinging that life away, because 
existence had become impossible, and its tragic complica- 
tions too much to bear. The father, the mother, the 
wife, all became visible to us in their deepest privacy 
uplifted on the stage of their rank, the most unfortunate, the 
most mournful human group in all that awe-stricken universe, 
—for it is not too much to say that the whole world held its 
breath as it looked on with an interest which for the moment 
superseded even the private troubles which none of us are very 
long without. And I believe that ever since that catastrophe 
there are thousands of people who cannot see the name of the 
Emperor of Austria, a man with whom they can have no 
possible tie but that supreme one of human sympathy, with- 
out the serrement du ceeur, the brief pang of intense fellow- 
feeling which is our profoundest tribute of mortal brotherhood. 
The bereaved father silent, saying nothing of his anguish, 
placing the other heir in his son’s place, going down alone to 
the vault in which is all that remains of what was his hope, 
his pride, his sharpest trial, his deepest woe, to pray there in 
his lonely kinghood, where could there be a more touching 
spectacle ? 

There is but one still more tragic and interesting scene 
which I can call to mind: and that too was in an Imperial 
palace, when the Emperor Frederick lay dying, with all the 
hopes and plans of-empire in his soul, and all that for many a 
long year he had been waiting to do, unfulfilled, never to be 
fulfilled in this world. It is scarcely too much to say that the 
nations of the world stood round that death-bed as we watch 
over the last hours of a brother, and that there was scarcely any 
worthy human creature within reach of news from it who did 
not watch with breathless interest for every detail. 

It isa happier interest, and many a far-distant spectator has 
thanked God for it with a sincere heart, which circles round 
the familiar group of the mother and child in Spain. There 
is a photograph to be had in the shops in Madrid, of the 
cheeriest toothless infant, with a broad smile upon his baby- 
face, crowing at the spectator from his grave young mother’s 
knee, of which I possess a copy, and which a week or two ago 
it was heart-breaking to look at. Some one, with a smile 
and a tear, had inscribed underneath in tender jest, all the 
magnificent titles of the little Alfonso. There is, again, a 
young lady, full of interest to every onlooker, a woman of such 
courage and constancy as is rarely visible, in circumstances 
which never could be quite so overwhelming or momentous if 
that sad and uneasy seat of hers was not a throne. 

And it is but a step from one kindred country to another, 
which carries us again to a death-bed scene, very different 
from the desperate tragedy in Austria, where a most dutiful, 
noble, and useful life has just concluded, in that inscrutable 
way which awakens the profoundest wonder in the heart, at the 
height of its usefulness and nobleness, just when, according to 
all human judgment, it was most capable and most wanted. 
| Amadeo of Savoy, for a little while King of Spain, and better 
| known for the supreme good sense which made him perceive 
' that his brave experiment there was unsuccessful, and that 
| Spain would be better without him—and to act upon that con- 
viction—than for any other part of his honourable and modest 
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career, brings us once more to sight not only in his own person 
of a noble character and life, but of another Royal brother, 
recognisable from the ends of the earth, King Humbert of 
Italy, he who has impoverished himself and made his life 
one of perpetual sacrifice to pay his father’s debts, and who 
set out for cholera-stricken Naples in the face of every 
hindrance, certain only of the fact that, living or dying, where 
his people were suffering, there was the King’s place. The 
brother who was about to die sustaining himself with power- 
ful and painful stimulants till the other should arrive to 
whom he had been the most faithful of friends from his 
earliest years: and the brother who survived, shutting out 
all strangers, doing the last offices of love, placing with his 
own hands the beloved dead in his coffin, is once more a 
spectacle which penetrates to the deepest sources of human 
sympathy. There are no doubt scenes as touching in private 
life ; but they are hidden from us by the sacredness of that 
seclusion which is the right of all mourners except Kings: and 
perhaps the very burden of enforced publicity and the con- 
trast of the most poignant of individual emotions with the 
crowd and press of public affairs, adds a keener edge in sucha 
case to the sympathy which binds all human creatures together. 
But it cannot be denied that the most interesting of all 
visible and universally known personages at this moment 
of the world’s history, those who call forth our respect, our 
tenderness, our highest appreciation most completely, are 
Royal personages, members of a class so loudly denounced 
once, and still, in that survival which political nonsense shares 
with other obsolete things, affording so ready a subject for the 
demagogue. 

It is curious to ask how this should be. I do not speak 
of our own Royal family, who, though always so manful 
and serviceable, have not, thank Heaven! any tragedies 
among them, except in the person of the Empress Frederick, 
in respect to whom everything that has been said is doubly 
true, but whose privacy one would not now invade even by 
a sympathetic word. There is something whimsical—as a 
relief from the gravity of the subject—in the general 
feeling towards the young Emperor William, who, it is 
scarcely too much to say, was heartily disliked as well as 
disapproved of at the time of his accession, but to whom 
public sentiment has come round with a sort of surprised 
amusement, as toa young malapert who has learned better, 
and whose exuberant, bustling, youthful personality and 
delight in his own greatness, appeals to the general sense of 
humour, and makes him also interesting in hisway. There 
isno class in our day more worth watching, more full of attrac- 
tion, than Kings. If one were fully convinced that this age was 
really democratic, and the old institutions doomed, one might 
be tempted to wonder whether the very fact that destruction 
was near might not have helped to develop the higher qualities 
of a fated class. This, I think, would not be without parallel. 
Some of the most beautiful souls that have ever existed were 
resplendent in the dcomed aristocracy amid the wild chaos of 
oppression and misery which preceded the French Revolution. 
It must be added, however, that these were chiefly women, and 
not important agents in the course of events. 





LIFE IN NORMANDY. 
“Le bonheur était 14 sur ce méme rocher 
D’ou nous sommes tous deux partis pour le chercher.” 
Ir was with somewhat similar feelings as those described 
by Madame de Girardin that we bade adieu to the thatch- 
covered farmhouse at Saint-Martin which had sheltered us 
during a holiday-time in the pleasant days of September. We 
even asked each other the same questions that she had asked: 
“Ts it necessary to study the world in order to learn to love 
Nature? Is it not better to study Nature to learn to love the 
world?” And the answer came, softened by a touch of the same 
spirit of resignation, that the need to go forth to the battle of 
life is sometimes stronger than the desire. Perhaps the early 
hour, 4 o’clock in the morning, increased the tendency to 
introspection, and then the weather was stormy. “II fait un 
vent a écorner un beuf,” Clémentine said, as she piloted us 
through the wet grass of the cour to the cart which stood 
waiting to receive us. Hach of us, in turn, had to don the 
sabots, in obedience to her command, for the short transit 
from house to vehicle. ‘Sans ga vous aurez le frisson,” she 
insisted, and her words were weighty with the practical ex- 
perience gained in many similar departures to markets and 








fairs. Further words of counsel were lost as the cart rolled 
away, to begin almost immediately its descent into the sheltereg 
vale which we had to traverse to reach our destination. 

It was blowing half a gale. Every now and again the wing 
which rushed across the plains and shrieked down the valleys 
between the cétes, tore aside the heavily packed cloud-curtaing 
showing us the waning of the moon, in her last quarter; while 
on the eastern horizon, struggling from under the lurid weight 
of encumbering vapours, the dawning day began to break in a 
glory of amber and crimson. The roads were wet, but the 
too were illuminated by the coming radiance ; even the pools 
that broke the level surface of the track shone and glittereg 
as the stream of light, thrown slant-wise across the country, 
struck them with its rays. The brown ploughed fields took 
for their share in this sacerdotal greeting of the day, a mystic. 
royal robe of purple. The apple-trees gave forth the perfume 
of their ripening fruit. We could not tell which sense gave 
greatest pleasure, as all alike seemed stimulated by the quick 
vibrations in the air, that told the tale of a world awaking 
to another round of toil. 


Sound is a peculiarity of a Norman paysage. Human 
habitations are so scattered abroad in its fair fields, that one 
never feels alone, and yet the sense of contact with other 
humanity is neither overpowering nor fatiguing. The houses 
are buried in their cours. <As if to prove their existence to the- 
passer-by, a sudden peep-hole in a hedge, or the unexpected 
opening of a lych-gate, affords a precious glimpse into cosy 
interiors. Each dwelling is surrounded by its fields, which 
touch on neighbouring properties. On all sides the hum of 
life is heard,—the wood crackles on the hearth, dogs bark, 
children laugh and sing, and the ploughboy whistles after 
his plough as it cuts the sod in long, straight lines. The 
horse that drew us through this enchanted land was a 
steed of Norman race, broad in the shoulder, deep in the flank, 
more accustomed to step between the clods of the furrows 
than on the beaten road. His ponderous trotting almost 
cradled us to sleep as the cart rocked to and fro with every. 
movement of his huge limbs. For the greater part of the way, 
the scurrying clouds, wind-driven, passed rapidly over our 
heads; but when for a few moments they discharged their 
contents in our neighbourhood, we sheltered under Clémentine’s 
market umbrella, which was at least eight métres in diameter. 
Any other umbrella would have been torn in shreds or turned 
inside-out, but its weight and strength seemed to endow it 
with a solid power of resistance against the elements. 
Half-way to Glas-Montfort, where we expected to meet the 
train, we passed through the quaint village of Saint-Philbert. 
In this secluded hamlet a well of mineral water exists which, 
like many others of similar virtue, has been placed to the 
credit of the Virgin. Hence there is an annual pilgrimage 
of disease-stricken people and their friends, who testify their 
gratitude for healing mercies by hanging models of hearts and 
eyes in the church, and by pinning chiffons to the robe of our 
Lady of sovereign grace. 

As we are journeying back to the world, you must be 
wondering where Saint-Martin is, and how it can be dis- 
covered. That it is situated in Normandy you know already ; 
but Normandy is a wide definition, as that celebrated province 
consists of five departments,—viz., Eure, Seine-Inférieure, 
Calvados, Manche, Orne, and a part of Seine-et-Oise, which 
must necessarily be traversed in leaving Paris to reach Rouen 
and Caen. Saint-Martin is, then, in Eure, but sufficiently 
removed from all ordinary modes of conveyance as to make it 
unknown and inaccessible to all who have not the key of 
friendship to open wide the portals of the peasant-homes. 
Pontaudemer, distant fourteen kilométres, is its market-town, 
and it is the centre of a goodly company of villages, whose 
names all bear trace of saintly origin. It is within hearing of 
the bells of St. Christophe, St. Paul, St. Siméon, St. Pierre> 
St. George, and St. Etienne. At the sunset hour, when we 
lingered in the orchard, or stood at the gate, looking out west- 
ward towards the horizon, our hostess would say to us, 
«“ Listen, it is the hour of prayer,”—and a ring of sound would 
seem to envelop us, at first with distant, doubtful cadences, 
then, as the tolling deepened and drew nearer, the air 
became filled with the resonance produced by the gradual 
prolongation of the recurring notes that finally rang 
forth a joyous carillon, of which the message, “ Peace 
on earth, good-will to men!” was the theme. But I 
have not described our home. It was a one-storied house, 
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jong, low, and broad, on the roof of which a medium- 
sized man could easily have laid his hand, or plucked from it 
some of the herbs that adorned the thatch, whose thick pro- 
jecting eave protected the front of the building, the windows, 
and the doors from inclement weather. The roof was the 
strong point. A little distance off, it only was visible, with 
its ridge of iris and house-leek, tinting with vivid green the 
chocolate-brown of the warm covering. Behind it rose a rich 
curtain of elms, in whose branches numerous gros-becs, 
grives, and merles spent their leisure-hours in song. Inside 
there were no corridors. Each room opened off the other, and 
three of them had doors giving directly on the cour. Bya 
cour, we usually mean an open space left free and paved, in 
the centre of a building. Not soin Normandy. The cour is 
the field at the extreme end of which the dwelling-house is 
built, and it is planted with apple-trees and overgrown with 
rich grass. Perfect simplicity is one of the charms of “ white- 
cotton night-cap country.” The peasants with whom we have 
been brought in contact by our hostess, whom I shall call 
Mademoiselle for the sake of clearness, seem to have 
guarded with the original costume, the simplicity of manners, 
the frankness of people who have no private ambitions to 
satisfy, or vain desires to appear in false colours before their 
neighbours. Indeed, they could not if they would, as each 
one is already placed by the unalterable law of birthright, 
which holds stronger sway in rural districts than in towns. 
Clémentine, who was trained by Mademoiselle’s grandmother, 
is a good example of a shrewd, intelligent Norman, true as 
steel and honest beyond suspicion; she is now the guardian 
of the house. While Mademoiselle, whose literary work and 
duties lead her to another part of France during the greater 
part of the year, only returns to spend the autumn days under 
the much-loved thatch, Clémentine, with her husband, farms 
the thirty hectares of land which her economies have enabled 
her to rent from her mistress. Work is the gospel of the 
French peasant. The only leisure sought and obtained is 
found in the moments consecrated to food. These moments 
are not so rare as in other departments, the agricultural popu- 
lation of Normandy being well nourished. and very exacting 
as regards the quality and quantity of its food. The first 
duty of the farmer is to begin the day by drinking a goulte of 
Calvados, a strong brandy made from the mare of cider. This 
is followed by four meals in summer and three in winter, at | 
each of which the bill of fare is varied. Meat is served twice | 
a day, to which may be added, according to choice, bread, 
potatoes, cabbage, carrots, haricots, butter, cheese, eggs, or 
fruit. Cider is the drink par eacellence, water being only con- 
sidered good enough for the cattle or for cleansing purposes. 
It is true the water of the mare is too often stagnant, and 
spring-water has to be carried from the village well, distant 
one kilométre and a half. As we hold modern views about 
hygiene, many are the journeys made with ‘Jeannette,’ the 
farm donkey, whose head and tail alone were visible as she 
trotted along under a clanking burden of pitchers destined to 
be filled with what Clémentine called eau de la source. 





The life of the peasant is hard, being that of a beast of 
burden. Doubtless there are market-days and rare féte days 
to break the weary round; but they can never be called real 
holidays for the workers, as the rest, which in reality means 
increased labour, must be added to, not taken out of, the hours 
of toil. Fvéte or no frte, the hundred-and-one duties of the 
day must be fulfilled; the cows milked, the calves fed, the eggs 
gathered in, the fire lit, the butter churned, and the cheese | 
turned. Clémentine, with her strong, firm character, is the | 
political leader of Saint-Martin, and yet the reins are held by | 
so fine a hand that it is well-nigh impossible for the guided to | 
tell who wields the driving-power. Her husband is a bon- 
homme, a good farmer, who tills his fields diligently in the | 
hope that the Bon Dien, “ who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
not,” will bestow on him a plenteous harvest for a busy seed- 
time. The effect of superstitious practices has been to deaden 
the devotional side of the nature of these people. The husband 
attends mass, because he deems it prudent to be on good 
terms with the curé; but Clémentine never goes, as with 
her strong sense of right, she has a supreme contempt for 
what she terms “posing.” And yet, when it is necessary, she 
is prudent enough to conciliate the neighbours. On one occa- 
sion a death had taken place at the farm. In the village there 
lay a child grievously afflicted by a skin-disease which 
¢ould only be cured, according to the superstitious, by touch- 








ing the face of the sufferer to the feet of the dead man, who 
was considered to have been mysteriously gifted with healing 
virtue. The master of the house, our Mademoiselle’s father, 
who was then alive, forbade the gruesome ceremony, as his 
soul loathed the idea of such a ghastly cure being attempted. 
But Clémentine, although she had no more faith than her 
master in foolish devices, knowing that to shock the peasants by 
openly denying their most cherished beliefs was to incur their 
enmity, resolved that the deed should be done. Behold, then, 
the cortége of relatives with the sick child arrive at the door. 
The first thing demanded was l'eau bénite. “Bien sir,” 
there was none in the house; but Clémentine, equal to the 
emergency, disappeared to fetch it, soon reappearing with a 
jar of water, into which she broke some branches of box. 
Then, with grave manners and solemn signs, she sprinkled 
the room and the assembled company with holy water, as if 
it had come direct from the church. “ N’est-ce pas que j’avait 
bien fait ?” she added, when she had finished recounting the 
tale; “pour stir, toute l’eau de ciel est bénie!” 


Books in these country interiors are rare, but here they 
abound. More than three thousand volumes line the walls of 
the one sitting-room, which, save for that, is truly a peasant’s. 
Amongst them, some of Firmin Didot’s illuminated pages have 
been the delight of the children of the house, from the time 
their fingers were skilful enough to turn the leaves of the 
“Vie Militaire et Religieuse du Moyen Age.” The library 
also contains a fine collection of philosophical works, all the 
Histories of France, from Froissart upwards, and a pile of 
English books, where, beside “ Pickwick ” and “ Vanity Fair,” 
we found Hallam, Macaulay, Shakespeare, Shelley, and Pope, 
while “ honest Goldie’s ” “ Vicar of Wakefield” had been as 
well thumbed as if it had rested on the shelves of an English 
home. The master was a man of rare culture and courage, a 
strong Republican in politics, who, although he hated publicity, 
was found willing to fill the breach as Maire at Pontaudemer, 
when all other flesh failed before the difficulties of the position, 
at the period of the German occupation and the overturn 
of the Empire. One of the first principles of his political 
creed, inherited from his father, was faith in the benefits 
to be derived by the sweeping away of the old order of 
things, and by the establishment of the new, in which the land 
was to be for the people’s use. With revolutionary follies 
they had no sympathies, but both had seen the waste and the 
wrongs of the great seigneur system which kept vast tracts 
of land untilled, while the people starved under a burden of 
oppression and taxation. The Republican blood had surged 
in the veins of the family during three generations. Although 
the grandfather, an old soldier of the first Napoleon, was 
decorated by him on the field of battle, he never forgave his 
General for allowing himself to be named Emperor; notwith- 
standing which fact, he did not fail to leave his young wife 
when the news flashed into Normandy that Napoleon was in 
Paris, waiting for recruits to join his army on its way to 
Waterloo. On his death-bed, many years after, a friend, 


' thinking to give him pleasure, knowing his love for the 


General Napoleon, brought his picture as Emperor, and hung 
it on the wall opposite the old man’s bed, in the room where 
the books now line the walls. As long as his comrade was 
present, he uttered neither word of praise nor blame; but 
the moment he departed, he said: “ Tournez-moi ¢a contre le 
mur.” Many evidences were thrust upon our attention that we 
were living inacentre of more than usual Republican interest. 
Even the china in daily use served to indicate how the fierce 
conflicts and dread events of revolutionary times had stamped 
their mark on the lives of those who had struggled for liberty. 
There were dinner-plates which had stood the wear of a 
century, on which the pattern was a pile of arms surmounted 
by a hatchet and the Phrygian cap, with the legend, “ La 
Liberté ou la Mort,” inscribed in dark-red letters on a scroll 
drawn across the upper half of the plate. Since I, left Saint- 
Martin, I have seen other examples of Republican china, 
preserved in the Museum at Rouen, on which were inscribed 
such historical facts as can be stated in few words. One 
of them ran thus: “Au Manes de Mirabeau, la Patrie 
reconnaissante, 1791.” Another: * \ ¢a ira,” with the device 
of a pikestaff impaling crown and ecrozier. 

Is it surprising that we quitted Saint-Martin on the stormy 
September morning with a feeling of sadness in our hearts ? 
Its memories of bygone struggles for spiritual grace, its tales 
of unknown lives that had faithfully served their generation, 
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its sweet simplicity and quiet hospitality, had taken possession 
of our sympathies and bound us to its interests with a tie not 
easily broken. M. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH’S PROPOSAL. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—You have replied so satisfactorily to the arguments of 
my friend, the Dean of Wells, when criticising my proposal 
with regard to the Ornaments Rubric, that I have not thought 
it necessary to reply to them myself. You are quite right in 
saying (Spectator of January 18th) that his criticisms are 
based on what appears to be a misconception of my meaning. 
He thinks it fatal to my proposal that it asks Convocation to 
do what it has no power to do,—viz., to declare that to be legal 
which the Final Court of Appeal has declared to be illegal. I 
know very well that Convocation has no such power. It 
would be the height of folly to ask it to override the decisions 
of the highest Court in the Kingdom. But that was not the 
meaning of my proposal. I said :—* I wish to see Convocation 
declare plainly that the Ornaments Rubric should be taken ” 
—(it might have been clearer, perhaps, if I had said, “ ought to 
be taken ”)—‘“in its natural and obvious sense, without the 
insertion of a negative, as defining the maximum of allowable 
ritual. But then, the rubric so taken must be permissive, 
not compulsory; and as regards vestments, let it be clearly 
understood that, while those in use in the second year of 
Edward VI. are legalised, it shall be sufficient if at all times 
of his ministration a clergyman wear surplice, hood, and 
stole or scarf.” (Guardian, July 20th, 1889.) In other words, 
Iask Convocation to express an opinion. What is there to 
prevent Convocation from expressing an opinion, even on the 
decisions of the Privy Council? Why is it powerless to do 
what has already been done by more than one Diocesan Con- 
ference, by more than one ruridecanal chapter and clerical 
meeting throughout the country ¥ 

There are those, of course, who say: ‘Why go to Convoca- 
tion at all? Convocation as at present constituted is no 
adequate expression of the voice of the Church.’ Perhaps not. 
But it is the only constitutional organ we possess for the dis- 
cussion of Church questions, and if we are to wait for some 
perfect representation, we may have to wait for ever. The 
moral weight of an expression of opinion by the two Con- 
vocations, could they concur in the expression, would, I am 
satisfied, be very considerable. 

Then comes the real crux of the whole question, the 
reference to Parliament. I believe, with the Dean of Wells, 
that it would be futile to attempt to carry a measure em- 
bodying all the details of a Bill defining the maximum and 
minimum of ritual through the House of Commons. But 
“Churchmen in Council” have recommended a course which I 
hope will obviate this difficulty. They have adopted the late 
Bishop Jackson’s suggestion as to the mode of dealing with 
Church questions in Parliament. One of the resolutions to be 
proposed at the meeting to-morrow is as follows :— 

“That with a view to the satisfactory carrying into effect of the 
prayer of the petition [to the Convocations, asking them to deal 
with the Ritual question as they shall deem best], this meeting 
approves the determination of ‘Churchmen in Council’ to pro- 
mote the passing into an Act of the Bill already drafted by Con- 
vocation, which provides that when the Houses of Convocation 
have passed any measure affecting any Rubrics or directions in 
the Book of Common Prayer, such measure shall have legal force, 
if after having been approved by her Majesty in Council and laid 
on the table of both Houses of Parliament for a definite time, no 
Address shall have been presented to the Crown by Parliament on 
the subject.” 

Surely the Church may reasonably hope that Parliament 
will not refuse to pass an Act resting upon such an obvious 
ground of justice as this. You will observe that we have 
carefully avoided in the meeting to-morrow any discussion of 
the two different proposals which have been put before 
Churchmen in Council. We leave the decision to Convoca- 
tion. I adhere in toto to my proposal. The pith and marrow 
of it is, that it leaves the Ornaments Rubric untouched. I 
admire the courage of those who propose to rewrite it. How 
many sessions of Convocation will be wasted in the hopeless 
endeavour! And when it is done, if it ever is done, is there 
the remotest prospect that the Ritualists will accept it? They 
contend for it untouched, as for their birthright.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 
Deanery, Peterborough, February 3rd. 














SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 
[To THE EpITOoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—In his speech to a meeting at Doncaster on the 28th 
ult., Sir George Trevelyan is reported to have expressed him- 
self thus :—“ Coming to the question of the House of Lords. 
was it right that a man, simply because his ancestors many 
generations ago performed some service to the public, should 
have the same legislative power as the man who represented 
seventy, eighty, or a hundred thousand of his countrymen » 
The House of Lords had never served any good purpose in 
correcting or improving the decisions of the House of Com- 
mons, therefore he would abolish the hereditary element, in 
our Legislature.” Personally, I sympathise with the view 
here put forward with an air of conviction and sincerity, but 
I have some difficulty in understanding Sir G. Trevelyan’s 
personal position. 

In that most delightful of modern biographies, the Life 
of Lord Macaulay, of which the authorship is claimed (on 
the title-page) by his nephew, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, I find the 
following passage :—‘ Those who have joined in the idle 
jubilation over the impotence and helplessness of the House 
of Lords, with which in our own day triumphant partisans 
celebrated the downfall of the Irish Church and the abolition 
of. Purchase in the Army, would do well to study the history 
of the decline and fall of Lord Melbourne’s Administration. 
veeleneat An Upper Chamber which will accept from Ministers 
whom it detests no measure that has not behind it an irre- 
sistible mass of excited public opinion, has, sooner or later, 
the fate of those Ministers in its hands. For, on the one 
hand, the friction generated by the process of forcing a Bill 
through a reluctant House of Lords annoys and scandalises a 
nation which soon grows tired of having a revolution once a 
twelvemonth; and, on the other hand, the inability of a 
Cabinet to conduct through both Houses that continuous 
flow of legislation...... alienates those of its more 
ardent supporters,” &c. (Chap. 8). These are not Macaulay’s 
opinions, but his biographer’s reflections. They were written, 
it is true, before Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘“ conversion ” to 
his present attitude, and I recognise his right to change 
his mind as often as he pleases. But I submit that it 
is hardly right for Sir G. Trevelyan to reprint this passage 
as he does in the recently issued edition of Macaulay’s Life, 
and at the same time to go about the country speaking as he 
did at Doncaster. This is not merely “running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds ;” it is receiving money from one 
section of the public for expressing views which he denies to 
another section in the hope of catching their applause. 

Sir George Trevelyan is very fond of lecturing upon the 
deeds and duties of Liberals, and many of us who have not 
been able to shift our views to suit the times, may have felt 
keen disappointment at the futile efforts of the Liberal Party 
to achieve between 1880 and 1884 results worthy of their 
promises. We were then left to warm our fingers with the 
wordy protestations of Sir George Trevelyan and his col- 
leagues. His present attitude and theirs will not rekindle our 
confidence, for we recognise but too plainly the stale dodge of 
the big drum beaten outside the cheap-jack’s van.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ares A RaDIcat. 
THE “INCREASE OF WANT,” AND A LOSS OF SIX 

HUNDRED MILLIONS ON LAND. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—A short time ago, my friend Mr. Ll. Davies startled 
me, as he did a good many others, by a letter to you, which, 
to our great relief, you challenged on grounds of simple 
morality. What, however, lam concerned with at this moment 
is the fact that the motive which Mr. Davies avowed as the pur- 
pose of his letter was to clear his conscience in order to be 
able to “answer Mr. Henry George.” Now, nothing has 
puzzled me more, ever since Mr. George’s book appeared, than 
the difficulty which has troubled Mr. Davies and other of my 
friends in that matter. To my ignorance, it seems that the 
simple answer to Mr. George is that the fundamental thesis 
of his book is absolutely false in point of fact. 

Mr. H. H. Smith has lately read before the Surveyors’ 
Institution a paper on the recent depreciation of the rental 
value of land. Taken with careful criticisms which have since 
appeared, the effect is to show that the capitalised loss on the 
value of land in this country since 1880 has amounted to 
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£583,875,856 sterling, or as nearly as possible six hundred mil- 
lion pounds sterling in less than ten years. If Mr. George’s 
thesis were true, the “increase of want with increase of wealth ” 
ought for the time being to have absolutely ceased in England ; 
for Mr. George’s contention was that the sole cause of this 
phenomenon was the progressive increase in rent. Now, 
during all that time, not only has the development of wealth 
in England, according to Mr. Giffen, steadily been going 
on, but most of us have certain experiences which con- 
firm this view of the question. For instance, a few deben- 
ture railway shares which I possess have been steadily 
during all that time increasing in value at the rate of 
2 per cent. per annum, an increment in the general value of 
yailway property alone which, spread over the whole Kingdom, 

. must have gone far to balance the loss in the value of land. 
{2m at a loss to see how I or any other debenture-holder has 
« egrned” this any more than the landowner has “ earned” his 
tremendous loss. Yet has the phenomenon of the “increase 
of want,” in Mr. George’s sense, in the least diminished ? 

For my part, I simply believe that the temporary acceptance 
of Mr. George’s views has been due to the fact that they fell 
upon the ears of a large tenant class in towns; not a class by 
any means wishing to be dishonest, but certainly not favourably 
placed for weighing the facts with dispassionate judgment. I 
think I could easily show from my own neighbourhood 
phenomena which would utterly upset all that elaborate basis 
of observed fact on which Mr. George professed to construct 
histheory. I believe that the exceptional circumstances of San 
Francisco, most unfairly recorded, are the sole basis on which 
that theory rests. They do not apply to the universe.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., AN OWNER OF FIVE ACRES AND A Cow. 





MUZZLING AND HYDROPHOBIA. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sizr.—When the advocates of the muzzle point to the “ splendid 
results” that have followed its enforced use, they always 
appear to forget that, concurrently with the muzzling order, 
strict orders were given for the destruction of all ownerless 
dogs found wandering in the streets. To muzzle the safe 
dogs, and to destroy the dangerous ones (as some of those 
may too possibly have been, of which nothing could be known 
but that they were homeless and starving), and then to ascribe 
to the former measure any good results that may have fol- 
lowed, is an inconsistency worthy of the muzzling order 
itself. A man, pleading the other day that his unmuzzled 
dog was “only a puppy,” was told by Sir Andrew Lusk that 
“if it were only a day old, it would have to be muzzled if in 
the street ;’ and another man, whose dog was tied in the van 
where it was keeping guard over its master’s property, was 
summoned because it was unmuzzled! And on the same day, 
packs of unmuzzled hounds in all directions would be scouring 
the country in hot pursuit of some wretched fox. So the 
watch-dog, even though tied to its post, must be muzzled, 
while the “sporting dog” goes free ! 

But perhaps the crowning inconsistency is to be found in 
the fact that this perfect panic on the subject of hydrophobia 
should have set in with the introduction of the “discovery ” 
that was to make the disease impossible! Was there no 
wisdom in the suggestion I have somewhere seen, that the 
best way to put a stop to the “hydrophobia scare ” would be 
towmuzzle all our dogs, and to send M. Pasteur to the North 
Pole ?—Thanking the Spectator for its persistent protest 
against the unnecessary cruelty occasioned by this foolish 
“eraze,” Tam, Sir, &e., S. W. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srz.—Your editorial note is, I think, a sufficient reply to 
Professor Horsley’s letter in the Spectator of the Ist inst. On 
my own behalf, I beg to assure him that I do “not wish to 
convey the impression that it is not possible to diagnose 
hydrophobia” pure and simple; but I do wish to be quite 
clear upon the following points. Can a medical man affirm, 
as an absolute fact without doubt or hesitation, that the case 
before him is one of dog-bite, unless he has a previous know- 
ledge that the patient has been bitten? Can he establish the 
sume fact, upon the same conditions and with the same 
certainty, by post-mortem ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
THos. WARRINGTON. 


The Cottage, Potter’s Bar, February 3rd. 





ART. 
——g————— 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Tue Arts and Sports Exhibition presents no complete history 
of animal-painting. The earlier French school, for instance, 
has only one example, No. 152, by Alexandre Francois 
Desportes. But from the evidence of so numerous and se 
valuable a collection, it is impossible to resist the inference 
that there was an enormous and complete decline in this 
branch of Art between the end of the seventeenth century and 
our own time. Between the age of Snyders and Hondekoeter 
and the days of Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, and Briton Rivitre, 
there is not exhibited a single work approaching first-class 
excellence ; and the rise of animal-painting in England, which 
we think the Grosvenor Committee are justified in attributing 
in great measure to a desire to give faithful representations of 
sport, found the beginners blind alike to the facts of Nature 
and the work of the past. The great artists of our own day 
neglect neither, and in the hounds that wait by the kneeling 
St. Hubert of Albert Diirer, may be found the types of those 
that mourn over Briton Riviére’s “ Wounded Adonis.” 

Reuben’s “ Wolf-Hunt” (32), a savage medley of dogs and 
hunters, wolves and foxes, was never a favourite of ours. There 
is no painting in it equal to the panther in his “ Peace Driving 
Away the Horrors of War” in the National Gallery, and the 
whole scene was probably suggested by the cruel sport of 
Continental Princes, who turned numbers of these animals 
into enclosures to be baited by dogs and men,—“ fox-tossing,” 
in which a piece of webbing took the place of the schoolboy’s 
blanket, being a polite amusement for court ladies as well as 
gallants. No. 59, a boar-hunt by Snyders, is a wonderful 
study of hound anatomy and attitudes; but his magnificent 
“ Boar’s Head” (79) is even more remarkable from the con- 
centrated force and vigour of the painting. With this should 
be compared the “ Head of a Boarhound,” by Velasquez (not 
numbered), which has besides much of the character of Land- 
seer’s best work. 

A pleasant contrast to the “heroic” hunting pieces is a 
quaint and beautiful Snyders, the “Race between the Hare 
and the Tortoise” (35). The tortoise is just visible in the 
distance, crawling up a sandy road, while in the foreground, 
on the left, the hare springs forward, as one suddenly awake 
to the situation. The landscape, a scene in the Dunes of 
Holland, recalls Hobbema’s quiet Dutch scenes, and the whole 
picture is most fresh and pleasing. Hondekoeter, in Nos. 30 
and 33, has two stately pictures of cream-coloured stallions at 
exercise, with their grooms. In the first, another horse is 
being taught to curvet at a bar. Though of so late a date, 
these horses are still of the same type as that in Albert 
Diirer’s “St. Hubert” (61), the “great horse,” such as Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury learnt to ride in France. 

The early English paintings seem to have been selected 
partly with the object of showing the development of British 
animal-painting, and partly to illustrate that of the British 
racehorse. But the two objects are not incompatible, and 
the result leaves no doubt that the beauty of the thoroughbred 
has improved no less than the merit of the pictures. The 
portrait of the ‘Godolphin Arabian,’ by Butler (221), from 
which the later pictures (261 and 271) are evidently copied, 
shows a short, ugly, hog-necked animal, with crooked hind- 
legs, and hardly a point in common with the modern 
racer except the small head. ‘Flying Childers,’ if Wootton 
has not misrepresented him, was scarcely better in shape ; 
and, on the same hypothesis, ‘ Eclipse’ may have de- 
served Admiral Rous’s sneer that “perhaps he might have 
won a modern selling race for a hundred guineas at New- 
market.” The portrait of ‘Highflyer’ (203) should be noticed 
as that of a horse reputed the handsomest of a former genera- 
tion. The beautiful series of racehorses by Herring (231, 
232, 233), and the portrait of ‘Ormonde’ by Emil Adam 
(286), and ‘ Bendigo,’ the stoutest horse of our day, by Paton 
(227), show the modern thoroughbred at his best. 

The racing pictures are interesting as giving a continuous 
record of the methods of representing horses in motion em- 
ployed by English artists. From A.D. 1700 to A.D. 1750, the 
hind-feet of galloping horses were always made to touch the 
ground, near together. Seymour’s pictures (291, 52, and 
others) show this plainly. Stubbs was less conventional, and 
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the grey, trotting, in the foreground of No. 96 is excellent. 
In a picture (artist not named), of the Leger in 1812, the old 
method is partly abandoned. In another of the same race by 
Pollard in 1836, both fore and hind-feet are off the ground. 
But afresh error was then adopted, and horses were drawn 
with their heels far behind and their fore-feet beyond their 
noses. In the younger Alken’s picture of the Derby in 1867, 
they are lying out almost flat, and level with the ground. 
It is a pity that there are not some of Woodville’s or 
Charlton’s galloping horses exhibited to compare with these. 
In Ward’s “ Cub-Hunting” (38) there is a very fair attempt 
to give the real attitude of a horse when jumping. All the 
trotting horses are good; H. Alken’s “coach-horses” (272), 
are perhaps the most successful. 

But racing pictures at their best are meagre. They give 
the horse, and nothing but the horse. Hunting and shooting 
subjects offer far more elements for the painter to handle. 
Stubbs, in his picture of “ The Grosvenor Hunt” (96), strikes 
wnew vein. The picture is full of interest. It was painted 
as early as 1762, and shows a hunting scene when English 
gentlemen kept hounds not for the public, but for themselves 
and their friends. A field of seven, with hunt-servants 
bearing large French horns, have brought the stag to bay in 
w brook flooded by autumn rains. The figures of horses and 
hunters are good and animated; the hounds dash into the 
muddy stream, or swim to the deer; and the landscape has the 
true spirit of homely English scenery. The coursing pictures 
are all good, especially a series of four (18-21) by S. Alken— 
(the Alkens were a race of sporting painters) ;—and in the 
falconry room a set of small water-colour drawings by S. 
Howitt (333) is worthy of a place with the most careful 
sketches of Constable or Cotman. The woodland and 
buildings are strongly suggestive of the former, while the 
five square inches of paper carry the eye over miles of vale 
and upland. Morland was not slow to fit his English scenery 
to slight episodes of sport; and of the nine pleasing pictures 
by him in the exhibition, seven at least are of this character. 
« Rabbiting ” (76) is a charming country scene, with oaks and 
brambles and sandy banks. In “A Meet in Dorsetshire ” (57), 
he painted the background, a farmhouse and village, and 
Reinagle the hunters, including a lady in “pink.” Before 
taking leave of the early painters, it would be well to look at 
Reinagle’s “ Grouse-Shooting” (24). It shows the “fringe of 
the moor,” and it should be carefully compared with the fore- 
ground of Millais’s picture which bore that title. 

It will be seen that the earlier English animal-paintings 
are valuable rather for their intention or their accessories, 
such as landscape and surroundings, than for any intrinsic 
merit in their treatment of the main subject. In the 
hands of Landseer, Briton Riviére, Herring—for horses— 
Rolfe for fish—and one other of whom we shall speak later, 
the treatment of the subject rises at once to supreme excel- 
lence. This is a Landseer exhibition. There are sixty-three 
of his works, early and late, and if all are not equally good, 
there is probably enough to make good his claim to be the 
best “all-round” animal-painter of this or any other time. 
Rosa Bonheur’s horses may be better, and J. Wolf’s birds. 
But the former is an open question, and in the painting of 
deer and dogs Landseer is supreme. Where the subject itself 
made a picture, and his weakness in composition does not 
stand in the way, the result is beyond all cavil. “ The Monarch 
of the Glen ”—there is no prouder animal than a stag—is 
among the best. In “The Children of the Mist,” the dimly 
seen herd on the hill-crest, he has not only given a wonderful 
effect of vapour, but has kept that rich colour, the key-note of 
which, we think, is set by the cairngorm crystal, which per- 
vades the brown waters and stained rocks of the Highlands. 
In “The Honeymoon ” (184), a pair of lovely roe-deer, buck 
and doe, nibble the fern-tufts from the sides of a mountain- 
gorge. “The Challenge” looks far better in the engraving 
than in the original, where the motive is obvious without the 
huge expanse of indigo water and star-spangled sky. “ Ptar- 
migan Hill” (193), and “ Morning ” (186), a fox creeping up to 
two dead stags, are of the first rank. The sketches Nos. 117, 122, 
and 126, show what a master of his pencil Landseer was in 
these, his favourite subjects. His improvement in colour may 
be seen by a comparison of his later work with “The Deer- 
stalker’s Return” (190), dated 1827. 

Of the paintings of fish by Rolfe, there is nothing to equal 
“The Salmon” (148). The splendid steel-blue fish springs 











from the swirling water like a sapphire, as much the monarch 
of the pool as Landseer’s stag is of the glen. Rosa Bonheyy 
has only one small sketch of “Otter-Hounds” (166). Two 
paintings by Briton Riviére deserve special mention, “ Adonis’ 
Farewell” (191) and “ The Wounded Adonis” (151). The first 
is full of splendid colour and movement, as the young Adonis 
sets out preceded by his baying pack. In the last the 
beautiful body, pale in death, lies prone in front; while the 
hounds, in agony of distress, thrust their muzzles on the 
cold breast or howl over the corpse. The art with which 
the composition has been managed is particularly worth atten. 
tion. We have said that there is one other animal-painter who 
comes into the first rank. No. 187, “Old Friends,” a white 
pony and black retriever drinking from a trough while a 
brown horse stands by, is so excellent in colour and texture 
that it has attracted as much attention as the best of the 
Landseers. It is by William Huggins, of Liverpool, concerning 
whom the catalogue states :—‘This artist is comparatively 
little known in the South of England, but enjoys a great and 
well-merited reputation in Lancashire and Cheshire. His best 
works—of which this is a specimen—make him take rank 
among the greatest of animal-painters.” To judge from this, 
and one other of his works, No. 198, this is not too high praise, 








BOOKS. 


—»@——_ 
MR. OSCAR BROWNING’S “GEORGE ELIOT.”* 


Mr. Oscar Browninc has not an indiscriminate admiration 
for George Eliot’s great literary achievements, but he has a 
rather indiscriminate admiration for a character and career 
which, with many fine elements, seem to us, on the whole, 
weak, artificial, and open to grave censure. He has written 
a clever and interesting little book, but one with the 
chief moral, as well as the most important literary judg- 
ments of which, we cannot at all agree. There never 
was a more paradoxical nature than George Eliot’s, and 
of those paradoxes Mr. Browning seems almost unaware. 
Hers was a nature which Mr. Browning regards as in the 
deepest sense religious, and if we could be content with 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of religion as “ morality touched 
with emotion,” every one would agree with him. For morality, 
—of a fluid type, morality chiefly of the altruistic genus,— 
was of the essence of her imaginative life, and it was touched 
very deeply with emotion. Yet the morality was not defined 
enough or not potent enough to mould her own course with 
regard to the one relation in which she seems to have had the 
deepest sense of what the ideal conduct should be, and to 
have delineated that ideal conduct in her writings with the 
most vivid and masterly hand. Indeed, she set an example in 
her own life which will outweigh a hundred times all the 
noble teaching of her books. If her books taught anything 
clearly, it was that there is a real sacramental tie in marriage, 
that even a marriage as unfortunate and as blindly entered 
into as Lydgate’s with Rosamund Vincy in Middlemarch, 
is as sacred and binding as if it had united a husband 
and wife sharing in the truest sense each other’s joys and 
sorrows. Yet noone can read her own story without feeling 
that her choice of the companion of the greater part of her 
life was made in a manner to lower the sacredness of marriage 
in the eyes of all; and that after his death, the close of her 
career did not confirm the impression that the devotion she had 
felt for that companion was of the elevated and overpowering 
character which had previously been regarded by her friends as 
the only excuse for her conduct. Mr. Browning admits this, but 
pleads, and pleads truly, the dependence of her character; yet 
he does not seem to think that a character so dependent 
cannot claim the rank to which he would raise her; and 
that when he speaks of her, as he does, as a sort of 
prophetess, he excites in those who look impartially at her 
biography a painful sense of the irony of human destiny. 
“ Her personal influence was stimulating,” he says; “to many 
souls she was a prophetess inspiring them with hope for the 
struggle of life, ordering their careers, marshalling their forces, 
making them see the honour of a humble task and an obscure 
function. Her voice was like that of a great captain, which 
cheers not only those who are in the forefront of the conflict, 
but those who, set to guard the women and the stuff, hear the 





* Great Writers. Edited by Professor Eric S. Robertson, M.A.:—Life of 
Goorge Eliot. By Oscar Browning. London: Walter Scott. 
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yoar from afar.” But after he had said this, Mr. Browning 
apparently became conscious that he had said what will ill bear 
comparing with what George Eliot made of her own life, for he 
went on to add :—“ There lay undoubtedly a deep gloom in the 
recesses of her own nature, and this dark background may 
have appeared in her writings in spite of herself. She once 
said to her friend with deep solemnity, that she regarded it 
a wrong and misery that she had ever been born. But 
her self-command would have crushed this pessimism, had 
she supposed that it could have injuriously affected others.” A 
“ prophetess” who does not believe in any divine being whose 
nature and will she can declare, and who yet regards it as a 
“wrong” as well as a misery that she has ever been born, is 
certainly a paradoxical kind of prophctess, and not the less so 
that she would have had,—and this we gladly and eagerly 
admit,—the disinterestedness to shut her lips against the 
utterance of her weariness and pain, if she had thought that 
she would damp one single flame of hope or love inany human 
heart by letting others see how weary and sad she was. It is 
not the function of a “prophetess” to smother in her own breast 
the chagrin and despondency which she profoundly feels, lest 
they should infect the more elastic and joyous life denied to 
her. On the contrary, a prophetess should speak out of the 
fullness of that secret of strength and joy into which she has; 
or ought to have, a deeper insight than the rest of the world. 
George Eliot, with a really lofty disinterestedness, carried 
about with her, so far as we can judge, a sense of weakness 
and self-distrust, and a craving to lean on others, which was 
in strange contrast to the wealth of her imaginative life and 
the breadth of her intellectual interests. 

Mr. Browning’s interesting criticism not only fails to 
attach the full significance to that “dependence” of George 
Eliot’s nature on which he comments,—a dependence which 
could hardly have been more remarkably illustrated in the 
intellectual region than by her surrender of her Christianity 
in less than three weeks’ time to the arguments of Mr. 
Bray, whom she had apparently hoped to convert,—but 
to our mind goes astray very greatly in his criticism of 
George Eliot’s very remarkable genius. For our own parts, 
we regard that genius as greater and greater, the more we 
study its most objective aspects. George Eliot never seems to 
us so great as when she forgets herself entirely and becomes 
some one else,—never so small as when she prologises or 
satirises or even preaches in her own name, not but what her 
preaching is decidedly better than her satire and her artificial 
prologues and epilogues. Mr. Browning, on the contrary, likes 
especially what we regard as the most artificial element in 
George Eliot’s work. He admires greatly the comparatively 
early essays in the Westminster Review, like that on “Silly 
Novels by Lady Novelists,” “Evangelical Teaching: Dr. 
Cumming,” “ Worldliness, and Other-Worldliness,” and speaks 
of the first of these as “full of humour and sarcasm.” Full 
of sarcasm it is, but rather of the kind which is usually 
called smartness than the kind which deserves the name of 
humour. There is indeed a vulgarity about much of her 
laboured irony which affects us most unpleasantly, producing 
on the mind somewhat of the same sort of effect which that 
peculiar scraiching of a slate-pencil on a slate when it sets the 
teeth on edge, produces on the nerves of sensation. We refer, 
for instance, to such elaborate sarcasms as the remark on the 
dinner with Liebig, that at that dinner they saw “ how men of 
European celebrity may put up with greasy cooking in private 
life ;” or the wit at the expense of Dr. Cumming, quoted by 
Mr. Browning as “very scathing.” It is laboured and anti- 
thetical in the extreme, and though we never felt the smallest 
inclination to read a single word of Dr. Cumming’s, it excites 
in us a sensation of as much nausea for the smart criticism, as 
for the ad captandum rhetoric so laboriously “ scathed :”— 

‘Given a man with a moderate intellect, a moral standard not 
higher than the average, some rhetorical affluence, and great glib- 
ness of speech, which is the career in which, without aid of birth 
or money, he may most easily obtain power and reputation in 
English society ? Whereis that Goshen of intellectual mediocrity, 
in which a smattering of science and learning will pass for pro- 
found instruction, where platitudes will be accepted as wisdom, 
bigoted manners as holy zeal, unctuous egotism as God-given 
piety! Let such a man become an Evangelical preacher; he will 
then find it possible to reconcile such ability with great ambition, 
superficial knowledge with the prestige of erudition, a middling 
morale with a high reputation for sanctity. Let him show [? eschew | 
practical extremes, and be ultra in what is only purely theoretic. Let 
him be stringent in predestination, but latitudinarian in fasting ; 
unflinching in insisting on the eternity of punishment, but diffident 





of curtailing the substantial comforts of time ; ardent and imagina- 
tive on the premillennial advent of Christ, but cold and cautious 
towards every other infringement of the status quo... ... Above 
all, let him set up as an interpreter of prophecy, rival Moore’s 
Almanack in the prediction of political events, trebling the 
interest of hearers who are but moderately spiritual by showing 
them how the Holy Spirit has dictated problems and charades for 
their benefit, and how, if they are ingenious enough to solve them, 
they may have their Christian graces nourished by learning 
precisely to whom they may point as the ‘man that had eyes,’ the 
‘lying prophet,’ and the ‘unclean spirits.’ In this way he will 
draw men to him by the strong cords of their passions, made 
reason-proof by being baptised by the name of piety. In this 
way he may gain a metropolitan pulpit; the avenues to his church 
will be as crowded as the passages to the opera; he has but to 
print his prophetic sermons, and bind them in lilac and gold, and 
they will adorn the drawing-room table of all Evangelical ladies, 
who will regard as a sort of pious ‘light reading’ the demonstra- 
tion that the prophecy of the locusts, whose sting is in their tail, 
is fulfilled in the fact of the Turkish commander having taken a 
horse’s tail for his standard; and that the French are the very 
frogs predicted in the Revelation.” 

Now, if George Eliot had been chiefly known by “very scathing” 
essays of this kind, or even by the rather heavy satire of those 
portions of her novels in which she rebukes “ you, my dear Sir,” 
or “you, my dear Madam,” for being disposed to reflect harshly 
on some fault she is at the moment dissecting, we should never 
have regarded George Eliot, as we do regard her, as a great 
name and a great power in English literature. When she 
comments on life in her own name, as in these essays and the 
reflective passages of her novels, she seems to us always 
measured, artificial, elaborate, and not unfrequently even 
elephantine, or a little underbred. Her letters, too, though 
seldom jocose, never please us when they are jocose, 
and are full of a long-dawn suavity which is both mono- 
tonous and unnatural. But the moment she really becomes 
another person, Lisbeth Bede, or Dinah Morris, or Nancy 
Lammeter, or Mr. Brooke, or Mrs. Cadwallader, we enter 
into the full swing of her genius, and move in a free, 
fresh world entirely unlike that of her own adopted style. 
But just where this free, fresh creativeness seems to con- 
tract and dwindle, as in the last of her works of fiction, 
Daniel Deronda, she touches in Mr. Browning’s opinion the 
highest point of her genius. Of course there are great 
scenes, and one or two nobly drawn characters, in Daniel 
Deronda, amidst much that is very unreal; but from the 
very opening, where we hear of the “ dynamic” power 
of Daniel Deronda’s glance, to the very close, we are 
conscious of the dwindling of spontaneous life, and the 
encroachment upon it of the laboured scientific style which 
represented George Eliot’s conscious self as distinguished from 
her creative self. Mr. Browning admires these laborious efforts, 
andif he is right we are wrong. But we have a very different 
opinion from his as to the estimate likely to be formed by 
posterity of the relative merits of her different works, 
and feel no more doubt that Adam Bede, Silas Marner, and 
Middlemarch will rank far above Daniel Deronda, and even 
above the very powerful but too much laboured Romola, 
in the estimate of the twentieth century, than we feel that 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair will rank far above The Virginians, and 
even above the exquisite but too elaborately studied Esmond. 
Mr. Browning seems to us to like best what is most laboured 
in a writer who could be as laboured in prose as she was in 
poetry, and could also produce what was as free from any 
evidence of elaborate effort as some of the finest scenes in 
Shakespeare. What Mr. Browning says of George Eliot’s 
poems seems to us just and wise criticism; but we are 
astonished to find that he does not see in his favourite story, 
Daniel Deronda, just that very air of ponderousness and 
artificiality which makes her stately and sonorous verse pall 
so soon upon the mind. 





PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
THE first and most important fact connected with Sir Charles 
Dilke’s very able book is that it pricks the glittering bubble of 
Imperial Federation, and scatters to the winds the literary 
and political soapsuds of which it is compounded. That such 
a result is achieved, will call up a feeling of devout thankful- 
ness in the minds of all who are possessed by the wider rather 
than the narrower patriotism, and who are above all things 
anxious that the future of the whole English race shall be 





* Problems of Greater Rritain. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, Bart. In2vols, With Maps. London: Macmillan and Co, 1890, 
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glorious and secure. Those who desire not to establish an 
imperium for these islands, but to see the English-speaking 
peoples bound together by the nobler and more lasting 
ties of a common kinship, had begun to fear lest some 
inopportune and ill-considered step might be taken on behalf 
of the Mother-country. They dreaded a rash experiment 
inspired by the desire of empire for a section of the race, 
rather than of brotherly union for the whole, which should 
end in blasting for all time the promise of a destiny 
more auspicious than has ever before been unfolded to any 
portion of mankind. Fortunately, the information care- 
fully collected and set forth in Problems of Greater Britain 
shows that the public opinion of the Colonies, even if our own 
people were for a moment to lose sight of their true goal, and 
to pursue, instead, a will-o’-the-wisp, would sternly force us 
back into the right path. Australian and Canadian statesmen 
may be too friendly and too courteous to tell our politicians 
that they are in the wrong; but for all that, it is clear that 
the leaders of Greater Britain recognise “ the authentic fire,” 
and mean to follow it. But though we pick this out as the 
most significant result of Sir Charles Dilke’s volumes, it must 
not be supposed that he draws any such direct conclusions. 
His attitude throughout is that of one who desires to place 
both sides of the question fairly before his readers. It is the 
irresistible logic of the facts stated in this book, rather than any 
attempt to argue against Imperial Federation, that hurls Lord 
Rosebery’s idol from its pedestal. The author of Problems of 
Greater Britain shows clearly by implication that there are 
only two alternatives as regards the future of the Empire,— 
Separation, and a system under which the Colonies shall 
practically stand to the Mother-country and to each other in 
the relation of autonomous States joined together by the 
bands of perpetual and unbreakable alliance. At first sight 
it may seem as if there was little or no distinction between 
these plans. In reality, there is a world of difference,—at 
least, for those who believe that the future belongs to the 
English. If in the coming ages civilised mankind is to become 
English, as seems at least possible, let us do our best to prevent 
the repetition of the evils arising from war, and from the 
existence of the international hatreds and jealousies of the old 
system. But if this is to be brought about, then every- 
thing should be done to prevent the scattered portions of the 
English kin from assuming a political configuration tending 
towards the growth of national antagonisms. Let the Colonies 
become as independent as they desire, or as the abolition of 
every restriction, real or nominal, can make them, but let us 
never commit the mistake of encouraging them to drift 
into an attitude towards each other, or towards the Mother- 
country, at all resembling that in which, unfortunately, the 
United States now stand to Great Britain. Let Australia, 
Canada, and the Cape become Republics, or reflections of 
our Constitutional Monarchy, exactly as pleases them best; 
but let us and the whole world feel that hostilities between 
us and them would be civil war, and no more to be con- 
templated than civil war. If this is made the ideal of 
those who feel themselves members of the English-speaking 
world first. and only secondly inhabitants of a particular 
portion of it, it is certain that what we now call the 
Empire may become a belt of land and sea stretching 
across the globe and dedicated to a common prosperity and 
peace. Who knows, when such an alliance has transformed 
the British Empire, that the United States also may not be 
willing to range herself beside it, and that then the sister- 
Powers may not be able to impose upon the whole earth, 
civilised and uncivilised, not the “might and majesty” of 
universal dominion, but of the Pax Anglicana ? 


To deal adequately with a book so stuffed with facts and 
occupied with so vast a variety of subjects as Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain, is utterly impossible even 
in the course of two notices. All we can do is to fasten 
upon one or two of the most interesting features of the 
work, asking our readers to take them as samples of 
sections rather than of the whole. The two things which 
Englishmen are most eager to know about the daughter- 
countries are the legislative experiments tried by them, and the 
characters and aims of their leading statesmen. On both 
these points there is plenty said by Sir Charles Dilke, and the 
only difficulty lies in determining whether to quote from the 
notices of individual Colonies, or from his general conclusions. 
On the whole, we must conclude that the latter are more 


suitable for our purposes. To begin with, let us take what he 
has to say upon the question of Socialism. As is well knowr, 
many of the Australian Colonies have made rapid advances in 
what is here usually described as Socialism,—that is, in the 
owning of railways and tramways by the community, and the 
regulation of the hours of labour. It must not be supposed, 
however, that they have also adopted the Socialistic doctrines 
in regard to the general fabric of Society, or that there is any 
desire among the Australian democracies to do away with the 
individualistic basis and to substitute that advocated by the 
Collectivists. In reality, nothing could be further from the 
truth. Sir Charles Dilke shows clearly how greatly Australian 
Socialism differs from that of England, and how, in truth, the 
extremer doctrines as to Society are either unknown or scouted 
in our Pacific Colonies. The following quotation is from His 
chapter on “ Colonial Democracy :”— 


“ The Conservative and resisting forces of strong Upper Houses, 
difficult, indeed, to create except upon the federal and provincial 
system, seem, however, to be little needed by our Colonies, for there 
is in them no such sign as is to be seen in the Mother-country of 
the growth of extreme views hostile to the institution of property 
and obnoxious to the richer classes. Revolutionary Socialism, as 
contrasted with State Socialism, is far stronger in Europe than in 
our Colonies; and if it be true that the Australian Colonies, and 
in a less degree Canada and portions of South Africa, present us 
with a picture of what England will become, we shall find reason 
to suppose that the changes of the next few years will be much 
less rapid and much less sweeping than many hope and most 
believe. It is in Great Britain of all the countries of the world 
that Revolutionary Socialistic views appear to be the most gene- 
rally entertained among thoughtful people at the present time. 
The practical programmes put forward by moderate European 
Socialists are, indeed, mostly law in the Australian Colonies, 
but the larger proposals which lie behind appear to have less 
chance of being entertained there than they have in the Old World. 
The programme of the Young Democrats of the democratic republic 
of Switzerland contains a large number of items most of which are 
already the subject of legislation in Australia: the railways to be 
in the hands of the State, stringent labour legislation to be adopted, 
the separation of Church and State, and so forth. But while Swiss 
Social Democrats put last in their programme the item which 
looms largest—the nationalisation of commerce and industry, and 
equality of the profits of labour—they doubtless give to it the 
greater portion of their thought. Now in Australia such ideas 
have little weight. Revolutionary or democratic Socialism, in 
short, in Australia, in Canada, and in the United States is not 
popular with workmen, who largely own their houses and possess 
land and shares; but, on the other hand, State Socialism advances 
rapidly in Australia. While in Canada, as in the United States, 
the great body of small agricultural proprietors seem disinclined 
to try many of the experiments of State Socialism, in Australia the 
householding town democracy has no such fears. ‘The Australian 
Colonists feel that their Governments are Governments of the whole 
people, and that the people should make full use of the capacity of 
Government to do all that can be done.” 


Again, he tells us that “amongst the most extreme or advanced 
of the working people of the Colonies, there are few who 
desire that land should be universally held by the community, 
or labour organised by it for collective profit.” Nor is there 
any “general desire apparent to transfer to the community 
lands, mines, or factories, although a universal belief in the 
wisdom of the community managing railways.” More interest- 
ing even than these statements are those in which Sir Charles 
Dilke points out the very consoling fact that there exists little 
or no class hatred or prejudice in Australia. His conclusions 
in regard to the unbridled democracies of Australasia are, 
indeed, as a whole, eminently satisfactory. They show that 
democracy, when it is thorough-going, is infinitely safer thar 
when it is half-hearted, and that when the working classes 
once feel the responsibility of power, they use it prudently, 
and remember that they are citizens first, and carpenters, 
miners, or masons afterwards. 

Before concluding this portion of our notice, we must give 
one of the capital verbal studies of Colonial statesmen with 
which Problems of Greater Britain abounds. From a gallery 
of excellent portraits, we choose that of Sir John Macdonald, 
the “grand old man” of Canada :— 

“The position of personal influence which Sir John A. Mac- 
donald holds in the Dominion is unique among the politicians of 
the British Empire. If it were possible to institute a comparison 
between a Colonial possession and a first-class European Power, 
Sir John Macdonald’s position in Canada might be likened to 
that of Prince Bismarck in the German Empire. In personal 
characteristics there is much in ‘John A.,’ as he is often styled, to 
remind one of another European statesman now deceased—Signor 
Depretis, the late Prime Minister of Italy,—for there are certainly 
not a few points of resemblance between ‘The Old Stradella’ and 
‘Old To-morrow,’ as Sir John is also familiarly called, from his 
custom of putting off all disagreeable matters. The Prime 
| Minister of the Dominion is frequently likened to Mr. Disraeli, 
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put this is chiefly a matter of facial similarity, a point in which 
the resemblance is striking. The first time that I saw Sir John 
Macdonald was shortly after Lord Beaconsfield’s death, and as the 
clock struck midnight. Iwas starting from Euston Station, and 
there appeared on the step of the railway carriage, in Privy 
Councillor’s uniform (the right to wear which is confined to so 
small anumber of persons that one expects to know by sight those 
who wear it), a figure precisely similar to that of the late Con- 
servative leader, and it required indeed a severe exercise of 

nce of mind to remember that there had been a City 
banquet from which the apparition must be coming, and to rapidly 
arrive bya process of exhaustion at the knowledge that this twin- 
brother of that Lord Beaconsfield, whom shortly before I had seen 
in the sickroom which he was not to leave, must be the Prime 
Minister of Canada. Sir John Macdonald’s chief outward note is 
his expansiveness, and the main point of difference from Disraeli 
is the contrast between his buoyancy and the well-known sphinx 
attitude. Macdonald is the life and soul of every gathering in 
which he takes a part, and in the exuberance of his antique youth- 
fulness Sir John Macdonald resembles less Mr. Disraeli than Mr. 
Gladstone, whose junior he is by a few days more than five years, 
and whom he also successfully follows in House of Commons tactics 
or adroitness, as well as in his detestation of those who keep him 
past midnight chained to his House of Commons seat. Sir John 
Macdonald has had unrivalled experience as a first Minister—from 
confederation up to nearly 1873, and from 1878 to the present 
time. Dominion Parliaments live long, considering that their 
duration is limited to five years, the dates of the last four dis- 
solutions having been January, 1874, 1878, 1882, 1887; but 
Canadian Ministries live longer still, and that of Sir John 
Macdonald seems eternal.” 

In our next notice we hope to say something of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s treatment of the questions of Protection and Imperial 
Defence, and of what he has to say concerning India and the 
South African problem. 


THE EASTERN CAUCASUS.* 

THe “Mountaine Caucasus,” once so mysterious and impres- 
sive, kindling the imagination of the ancients, stimulating the 
passions as well as the curiosity of the moderns, is becoming 
less mysterious, yet neither less impressive nor less attractive, 
year by year. The political importance of the Caspian, the 
decline of Derbend, once so famous, the rise of Petrovsk, the 
rapid conquest and sudden development of Russian power in 
the realm and birthplace of Timour, have imparted a new 
interest to the Eastern Caucasus. Though the central line of 
communication through the mountain mass is turned by 
Batoum, now a war-port, and the fire-wells of Baku have made 
that antique city supreme on the Caspian, still its western 
shores within the Caucasian area, and the great road under 
the shadow of mighty Kasbek, have lost nothing, and remain 
essential links of connection with Transcaucasia on the south 
and Transcaspia on the east. The north-western section of 
the barrier between Europe and Asia will soon be made 
familiar to readers, so far as type and photography can 
bring home the features of a country to the mind and 
the eye; for the climbing fraternity have sought new 
worlds to conquer among its superb “peaks, passes, and 
glaciers.” The North-Western Caucasus has not yet become 
a “playground of Europe;” it is too savage and unkempt; 
and the men who go thither, as Mr. Douglas Freshfield has 
wisely remarked, need to be “travellers as well as moun- 
taineers,”—worthy successors of the old school who laboured, 
endured, and triumphed in Switzerland and Dauphiny before 
the era of railways and grand hotels. Russia is now less 
jealous of intruders, and between the mountain-worshipper 
and the enterprising self-reliant traveller, we may soon have a 
wider and deeper knowledge of the “ Mountaine Caucasus,” 
its many tribes, and multitudinous languages. 

Mr. Abercromby belongs to the hardy class who explore as 
well as travel, trace out a path for themselves, follow it, and 
do not whine over the discomforts and privations which may 
come upon them. It is true that he had the exceptional 
advantage of a circular-letter in Russian and Arabic from 
Prince Dondukoff-Korsakoff, the Governor-General, addressed 
to all the authorities, the “mere production of which acted 
like a charm ;” but although that high patronage smoothed 
his way, it had no power over tempests and steeps, bad roads 
and unbridged streams, “insects” and the quantity and 
quality of “provand.” The traveller had to select his 
attendants, and with one exception he was very successful, 
and to show temper and judgment, which he did. The per- 
sonal risk from the predatory species, which one would be 
disposed to rate highly, was slight or non-existent, for he ran 
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Country. By the Hon. John Abercromby. With Maps and Illustrations. 
London: Edward Stanford. 


none, and his safe transit through unfrequented ways reflects 
credit on the highlanders as well as on the Russian rule. No 
doubt the “charm” he carried in his pocket had much to do 
with his immunity from danger; but his accounts of the hill- 
folk at least imply that they are not unfriendly to strangers. 
This is the more remarkable, as he passed through the heart 
of Daghestan and returned to Tiflis by passes east of the 
Dariel road, and used only by the natives. It is the novelty 
of the excursion that constitutes its value and its claim upon 
attention. Quitting Tiflis, he drove over the plains to Nukha, 
seated among the foot-hills beyond the Alazan, a garrison 
town, where silk is spun from cocoons by the aid of French, 
and spirits distilled from mulberries in British machinery; 
where there is no hotel, yet phaetons plying for hire in the 
streets. In this busy, straggling town, overlooked by a citadel 
and palace formerly the abode of a Persian Governor, Mr. 
Abercromby obtained the needful horses, and rode thence 
northerly into the Lesgian hills. The path he had marked for 
himself on the map ran through the snow-capped mountains- 
some of which exceed fourteen thousand feet in height, by 
elevated passes into the valley of the Samur. From Akhti, on its 
banks, he went awhile due north, and then, striking to the north- 
west, through and past Gunib, Schamyl’s last stronghold, he 
penetrated as far as Atagi in the valley of the Argun, where he 
turned southward, and made his way back, crossing the water- 
shed which divides the springs of the Argun from those of 
the Aragva, and descending through Tioneti to the capital of 
Georgia. A glance at the map will show that he traversed 
two lines, going and returning, lying between the hackneyed 
road from Vladikavkas to Tiflis and the shores of the Caspian ; 
so that any one who wishes to have a glimpse of an extensive 
region untrodden, in the main, by Occidental feet, may obtain 
what he desires in these pages. Portions of the route have 
been described, but by far the greater lengths traversed had 
been seen only by the natives and Russian surveying parties. 
Mr. Abercromby has noted down the features of the tracks he 
followe i, has given due prominence to the officials and the 
peor! ae met, and has supplied some account of the architec- 
ture, the natural products, and artificial industries. We may 
say at once that there is not much of either, and that small as 
is the population of large mountain areas, it is too big for 
the sustenance which the region affords. But, like the 
Norwegians, the Eastern Caucasians have the good sense 
to seek abroad what has been denied them at home. 
Daghestan is, indeed, a lofty plateau roughly seamed in all 
directions by deep ravines, the beds of brooks and torrents 
which make their devious way into the larger rivers. The up- 
lands and high passes are nearly devoid of timber, or even 
scrub, but in the lower sheltered nooks there are some fertile 
fields and villages embowered in fruit-trees. The northern 
slopes towards the plain between the Sea of Azov and the 
Caspian are richer in timber and vegetation; but the brave, 
hardy, faithful Daghestanlis live mostly in a severe and poor 
country, each tribe speaking a language different from its 
neighbours, so that the dwellers in one village do not under- 
stand the words used by the next. Mr. Abercromby 
interested himself much in the languages of the mountains, 
and he has devoted a chapter to their grammatical structure 
and affinities. 


After his long ride through the central region, he paid 
a special visit to Derbend and its neighbourhood. The 
principal attraction there was the remarkable village of 
Kubiichi, once famous for its manufacture of weapons and 
coats of mail, and for works of art in brass, but now fallen 
into a state of decline, producing only what is commonplace. 
It is a long, narrow village, built up a steep slope, and seen 
against the sky, looks “ not unlike a gigantic staircase, as all 
the roofs are flat, and the houses are so constructed that it is 
impossible to tell where one begins and another leaves off,” 
finished at the upper end by a high round tower. There are 
no streets, only “casual passages under or along the walls of 
the houses,” runs which also serve as sewers. The tradition 
is that the people were once Christians who came from Europe, 
one legend naming France as their place of derivation. But 
no certainty can be had respecting their origin, and they are 
probably one among the many kinds of Asiatic folk found in 
the Caucasus. Mr. Abercromby has taken note of some works. 
of archaic art existing on walls, tombstones, buildings, and on 
old brass utensils. These are among the illustrations. 





| Kubiichi is certainly a curious relic of the mediaval Caucasus. 
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Another attraction at Derbend was the Wall which runs 
inland up hill and down dale for many miles from the citadel 
of the town. Legend ascribes it to Alexander the Great, and 
local opinion to an anterior Iskander who flourished, three 
thousand yearsago! The traveller’s servant, Mejid, took him 
to visit a Tatar Beg “whose acquaintance he had made at 
Khiva” in 1887. The Beg kept a draper’s shop, but was a 
man of literary tastes, having books in his room of entertain- 
ment. Questioned respecting his knowledge of the history of 
Derbend,— 

“He said he had read that the walls of the town were three 
thousand years old, and had been built to keep out the Khazars, 
who lived to the north, and used to make forays into Persian 
territory. The north wall [of the town] was said to have been 
built by Nashirvan (Anishirvan, A.D. 531-579), the south wall 
by Alexander of Macedon. But many thought, and he amongst 
them, that it was built by Zul Garnéin (Dhul Qarnein, the lord or 
master of two horns), who is often called Iskander, but who lived 
1,953 years before Alexander of Macedon, was a contemporary of 
Abraham, and likewise a builder of Mecca. Here he produced a 
printed copy of the Koran with marginal annotations, and in a 
very short time pointed to a page in corroboration of his assertion.” 

The origin of the Iron Gate, or “Gate of Gates” of the 
Caspian, is a puzzle which is hardly likely to be solved, but 
Alexander of Macedon had nothing to do with it. “Bayer 
thinks,” writes Sir Henry Yule, “the wall was originally built 
by one of the Antiochi and renewed by the Sassanian Kobad, 
or his son Naoshirwan.” Somebody built the long walls to keep 
out the hordes who periodically swarmed southward along the 
shore of the sea, and medieval tradition insists that it was 
Philip’s son, and that his object was to create a barrier to stop 
the rushes of Gog and Magog. At any rate, there are the 
walls. Mr. Abercromby took great pains to traverse the whole 
length, up and down the steeps, through wood and mire, nearly 
as far as Chukhna Kala, and hopes he is the first Englishman 
who has performed the feat. The length is about five-and- 
twenty miles. He is, however, modestly of opinion that his 
examination was not quite complete, and that future tourists 
aay push their inquiries beyond the limits he attained, and 
leave nothing respecting the extent of the wonderful wall in a 
state of doubt. The account of Derbend as it is, and the 
surrounding country, is full of interest, and the book of this 


exemplary tourist is a new and excellent contribution to the 


literature of the ‘“‘ Mountaine Caucasus.” 





MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S STORY.* 
THIS is a good thing spoilt. Had Mr. Morris been content to 
tell us about the men of Burgdale, “ their friends, their neigh- 
bours, their foemen, and their fellows-in-arms,” in a style which 
would be easily comprehended of the ordinary plain person, 
the freshness and novelty of this attempt to reconstruct the 
Pagan ideal of rural life would have pleased where it now only 
exasperates. From beginning to end, the story is written in 
what a critic has happily called “ Wardour Street English.” 
Mr. Morris disdains to use a good English phrase, no matter 
how old, that is still current. It is his constant endeavour to 
unearth the archaic, or to coin some quasi-archaic phrase. 
Thus, he disdains to use the expression “great with child,” 
and must needs talk of women “big with babes;” and 
reaches the reductio ad absurdum of his method by his 
avoidance of the homely but expressive figure, “as the 
crow flies,” in order to substitute for it some laborious peri- 
phrasis. He will not talk-of shooting with, but in the bow. 
People are not buried, they are “borne to mound.” This 
studied research of the antique sometimes leads Mr. Morris 
into positive error. His disinclination to use the term “track ” 
induces him to talk of the “slot of men.” Now, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the term “slot” not only never is, but never 
was, correctly used of men. It is surely the object of a writer 
of a simple tale of primitive life to appeal to a wide circle of 
hearers. But Mr. Morris curtails his circle very considerably 
by using a lingo which to many people would prove unin- 
telligible. Take one passage: “ Within these houses had but 
a hall and solar, with shut-beds out from the hall on one side 
or two, with whatso of kitchen and buttery and out-bower men 
deemed handy.” Ordinary persons who are not skilled in the 
Wardour Street dialect will be fairly stumped. This may be 
vulgar, but Mr. Morris drives us into Philistinism by such 
words as “eme,” “ mazer,” “ carline,” “ flockmeal,” “ heft-sax,” 
“‘sackless,” “ flatlings,” and the like. ‘“ Come hither,” says one 





* The Roots of the Mountains. By William Morris, London: Reeves and 
Turner, 








of the characters on p. 37, “and handsel him self-doom for thy 
fool’s onset.” It is a sort of travesty of that laboriously simple 
and artfully artless work, Professor Freeman’s Old English 
History for Children. This, then, is the first great blot on the 
work, that it is not. written in dialect, and yet requires g 
glossary. What would an ordinary novel-reader know about 
“ handselling” a person “ self-doom ”? 

Another drawback is a lack of clearness in the descriptive 
passages. The opening chapter which tells of the geography 
of Burgdale is so bewildering that one longs for a good map, 
The book ought certainly to have been illustrated. Then it 
must be admitted that the names are a trifle irritating,—e.g,, 
Penny-thumb, Face-of-God, Bristler, Woodwicked, Wood. 
wont, Bowmay, Spearfist, God-swain, Wolf-stone, and the 
like. As to the story itself, into which we found it necessary 
to read ourselves with a good deal of effort, it is infected with 
the same spirit of miscellaneous archaism as the style. Burg. 
dale is a strange composite of Scandinavian and Homeric 
elements. Its inhabitants lived in a pre-Christian age, but 
they dwelt in much plenty and ease of life, and were ex. 
ceedingly strong in their arts and crafts. We do not gather 
that they bad umbrellas, but the “foul-weather weed,” worn by 
Face-of-God is evidently nothing more nor less than an over- 
coat,—to use an un-Wardour-Street-worthy neologism. More- 
over, they were not altogether unacquainted with the usages 
of the operatic stage, and at appropriate moments would 
declaim and sing in preference to adopting a prose narrative 
style. They also possessed fiddles, evidently of the most 
orthodox pattern, and—except for the absence of such vulgar 
products of civilisation as railways, steamers, and telegraphs 
—were as refined and cultivated as the people of to-day, only 
that their womankind were more athletic, and capable of 
fighting like veritable Amazons. In fine, we are almost drawn 
to believe that The Roots of the Mountains, so far from being 
an attempt to reconstruct a Saturnian age, is nothing else 
than a poetical sketch of the Morrisian Millennium. It falls 
in, curiously enough, with what Mr. Morris said the other day 
in a lecture as to the ideal sort of life that people ought to 
live when Socialism carries the day. Still, this may be a mere 
coincidence, and Mr. Morris may have had no end in view save 
that expressed in the graceful lines on his title-page,—lines 
greatly superior to any of the other poetry in the book. He 
says :— 

«‘Whiles carried o’er the iron road 

We hurry by some fair abode : 

The garden bright amidst the hay, 

The yellow wain upon the way, 

The dining men, the wind that sweeps 

Light locks from off the sun-sweet heaps— 

The gable grey, the hoary roof, 

Here now—and now so far aloof. 

How sorely then we long to stay 

And midst its sweetness wear the day, 

And ’neath its changing shadows sit, 

And feel ourselves a part of it. 

Such rest, such stay, I strove to win 

With these same leaves that lie herein.” 
That is a real picture, and all of us have experienced the 
longing, and can sympathise with an author in his attempt to 
people a landscape with the creatures of his imagination. The 
result has been, in our opinion, only partially satisfactory, 
owing to the causes we have mentioned above; but there are 
still many happy descriptive touches, and the characterisation 
in two or three instances is simple and effective. We may 
quote one passage in which the hero, who is rather a blunderer 
in his love-affairs, is informed by his betrothed, on her learning 
that he is in love with another woman, that she will take it 
upon her to announce the severance of their troth :— 

“Then she held her peace a long while, nor did he speak one 
word: and they were so still, that a robin came hopping about 
them, close to the hem of her kirtle, and a starling pitched in the 
apple-tree hard by and whistled and chuckled, turning about and 
about, heeding them nought. Then at last she lifted up her face 
from looking on the grass, and said: ‘These are idle words and 
avail nothing: one thing only I know, that we are sundered. 
And now it repenteth me that I have shown thee my tears and 
my grief, and my sickness of the earth and those that dwell 
thereon. I am ashamed of it, as if thou hadst smitten me and I 
had come and shown thee the stripes, and said: See what 
thou hast done! hast thou no pity? Yea, thou pitiest me, 
and wilt try to forget thy pity. Belike thou art right when 
thou sayest: To-morrow is a new day; belike matters will 
arise that will call me back to life, and I shall once more 
take heed of the joy and sorrow of my people. Nay, it 
is most like that this I shall feign to do even now. But if to- 
morrow be a new day, it is to-day now and not to-morrow, and so 
shall it be for long. Hereof belike we shall talk no more, thou 
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andI. For as the days wear, the dealings between us shall be 
that thou shalt but get thee away from my life, and I shall be 
nought to thee but the name of a kinswoman. Thus should it be 
even wert thou to strive to make it otherwise ; and thou shalt not 
strive. So let all this be; for this is not the word I had to say to 
thee. But hearken! now we are sundered, and it irketh me 
beyond measure that folk know it not, and are kind, and rejoice 
in our love, and deem it a happy thing for the folk: and this 
purden I may bear no longer. So I shall declare unto men that I 
will not wed thee.’ ” 


The attitude of the speaker is unlike that of Dido, and yet 
there is a certain reminiscence of the fourth Ameid throughout 
the passage. Another resemblance, most probably entirely 
accidental, is curiously close :—‘‘ Thy voice,” says Iron-face to 
Sunbeam, “is as sweet as the voice of the songbirds singing 
in the dawn of early summer soundeth to him who hath been 
sick unto death.” 





A LORDLY FOWL* 


In the North of China, some hundred miles or so from 
Shanghai, and not far from Soochoo, there has existed, it 
appears, from very ancient times a grand race of black fowls, 
looked upon as sacred by the Chinese, and to be found more 
especially about the temples, though only within a com- 
paratively small area,—the Langshan district on the Yangtze, 
so called from the two isolated hills that, rising from the flat 
region around them, form, together with an ancient pagoda, a 
striking feature in the scenery. When questioned as to the 
origin of these fowls, John Chinaman replies that he does 
not know; “they were always there.” Certain it is that he sets 
great store by them; and though in these days it is somewhat 
less difficult to obtain specimens, when first discovered the 
outside barbarian’s best chance was moulting-time, when even 
a Langshan is not considered a respectful offering to Joss. 
We say even a Langshan—the birds have naturally been 
named from their original habitat—because we do not know 
of a more succulent morsel than a good fowl of this descrip- 
tion, which differs completely from our old friend the Cochin, 
with which some persons will persist in identifying it, because, 
forsooth, it comes from China! When we remember the diffi- 
cult and dangerous navigation of this part of the Yangtze, 
and the freshets that often turn the neighbouring country 
into an immense lake, it is easy to understand why, before the 
placing of the lightship, and the double line of buoys that 
succeeded it, at the Langshan crossings, the district should 
have been almost a terra incognita to the inhabitants of the 
Five Ports, although it is not so very remote from Shanghai. 
The officers of the lightship, on landing to explore and forage, 
were the first to come across the new acquisition, and in 1872 
the late Major Croad received from a nephew residing in 
China a crate of these birds, with the assurance that they were 
‘both new and valuable; and they were, it is believed, the first 
of the kind that ever reached England. 


The black beauties did not suffer very much from their long 
voyage, and soon adapted themselves to their new surroundings, 
giving promise by their fine build, their brilliant red combs 
and wattles, and their feathers of lustrous sheen, that they 
would prove of real excellence, even before they had time to dis- 
play their remarkable laying powers. Strange to say, however, 
the distinguished foreigners, instead of meeting with a warm 
welcome from poultry-fanciers, as might have been expected, 
or being at least put upon their trial and allowed fair-play, 
were at once scouted as impostors by the poultry journalists, 
and treated to an amount of abuse that would be simply 
astonishing, did we not see constantly how far party spirit will 
carry even those who would indignantly repudiate the least sus- 
picion of having acted with injustice; and disagreeable though 
it be to witness such ignoble strife, it has had the good effect 
of calling into existence the present monograph, in which Miss 
Croad, though she is perhaps a little too warlike, tells us so 
much that is curious and interesting about her favourites. 
The Langshan owes entirely to her persevering exertions the 
distinguished place it now holds in public opinion, and having 
kept the breed for seventeen years, supplementing the original 
stock by frequent, and for a long time annual, importation, 
she certainly is in a position to know all about it, especially as 
she is in correspondence with Langshan breeders in England, 
America, and many other parts of the world. After all, there 
is nothing like a hobby for helping us to master thoroughly 





* The Langshan Fowl: its History and Characteristics, By A. C. Croad. 
Third Edition. London: Bowers Brothers. 1889. 





any particular subject; and it makes no difference whether, as 
in Miss Croad’s case, it has been in a manner forced upon us, or 
been spontaneously adopted. The Langshan, of course, must 
stand or fall by its own merits; but these being granted, it is 
of considerable advantage to have a pure breed that will hand 
down its distinct characteristics from generation to generation 
—nay, more, from its remarkable prepotency, will imprint them 
upon crosses; and these characteristics are just such as are 
particularly valuable, namely, extreme hardiness, and the pro- 
duction of a large number of eggs, especially in winter ; while its 
small bones, deep, meaty breast, and delicate white skin render 
this bird peculiarly adapted for the table. The absurdity of 
speaking, as Mr. Wright does, of “the one great Chinese or 
Shanghai race,” must be patent to every one who recollects the 
vast extent of the Celestial Empire, with its variety of soils and 
climates, and the fondness of the people for pure-bred pets. 
We have an instance of this in the Pekin bantams, and the 
poor old lady who wept so bitterly at the looting of the 
Summer Palace, when those she had hidden so carefully were 
discovered and carried off by a ruthless sailor. 


Those who, while not insensible to profit, like to make 
friends of their live creatures and study their habits, will find 
plenty to interest them in a yard of Langshans; and the 
present writer, having kept them as well as many other breeds, 
can corroborate Miss Croad’s assertion that the cocks are 
essentially “ gentlemen,” most assiduous in calling their 
ladies to partake of any tit-bit before eating any them- 
selves. We can quite believe in the cockerels shut up to 
fatten, passing their food between the wires of their prison- 
house to knowing hens that contrived to find their way to 
them. They are, however, great fighters even as chicks, 
though cocks bred together are tolerably peaceful, one being 
the acknowledged chieftain so long as his strength lasts; but 
he cannot brook defeat :— 


“Many years since,” says the author, “one of our imported 
cocks reigned with despotic sway. Our principal yard at that 
time was an immense place, with houses ranged around and runs 
attached,—there was a large grass-plot in the middle, and a field 
at the back. In these the birds occasionally met, but no cock or 
cockerel dared to come within range of this tyrant; we could only 
guess at his advancing years by the immense length of his spurs, 
which must have been deadly weapons. He was bright and 
vigorous as ever until one day he found his master. We could not 
discover that any serious injuries had been inflicted in the fight, 
but from that moment he pined away, hid himself from view, 
crouching in a corner, and refusing all food, he soon died crest- 
fallen and broken of spirit.” 


Another cock was believed to have died of grief when separated 
from his companions. 


A more curious incident is that of a hen stealing a litter of 
kittens that the friendly cat, ‘Mrs. Ugly,’ had incautiously 
deposited in her pen. Of course the kittens died, and it was, 
we must confess, an ungrateful return to pussy, who, though 
allowed to roam at will through the orchard and other haunts 
of the fowls, caught mice and rats, but never touched a 
chicken. The motherly instinct seems strong in the Langshan 
hen, though she does not sit often. One of them having 
failed to hatch out a brood, has been known to kidnap a 
fledgling from another nest and rear it; and this chicken, 
probably feeling its loneliness, afterwards made touching 
attempts to “ mother” some of its sisters of a younger brood. 
Some readers may perhaps feel sceptical as to the high 
morality of ‘Mrs. Ugly,’ but the present writer’s cat, a large 
tom, is habitually shut up at night in the hen-house when rats 
are troublesome, and never thinks of molesting his feathered 
charges. 

We must leave our readers to gather for themselves from 
Miss Croad’s pages much that will be found interesting as 
well as useful. It will not do, however, to omit the fact that, 
contrary to the wont of fowls, the Langshans retain their 
vigour up to what may be called old age, and hens have been 
known by more than one person to keep pace with pullets in 
laying, and even to beat them. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that Mr. Harrison Weir, a great Langshan champion, has 
in his illustrations done ample justice to the elegance and 
beauty of these birds; but we regret that the reduced section 
of the Admiralty chart which Miss Croad gives us to identify 
the Langshan country, is so badly printed that even with a 
strong magnifier the notes can hardly be made out. 
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FOUR NOVELS.* 


“We should consider well what we are keeping back our 
strength for, if we refuse to put the whole of it into our 
work,” is a very sensible maxim, but hardly capable of being 
construed into an injunction that a young lady ought to marry 
a person whom she does not care for. And when the heroine 
of Sir Charles Danvers twists this interpretation into it, and 
is thereby moved to engage herself to a wooer without any 
better reason than that the cottages on his estate are tumbling 
down and he is too poor to build them up, and she has plenty 
of money for the requisite repairs, she is so clearly right in 
principle and wrong in the application as to excite the feeling of 
irritation which the spectacle of sound doctrine employed for 
bad ends seldom fails to produce. She is similarly annoying, 
later on again, when, having discovered that she is deeply 
in love with another and more deserving suitor, and must 
choose between him and the man to whom she is engaged, 
she falls into the error (not uncommon in extremely con- 
scientious people) of supposing the most difficult course to be 
necessarily the right one, and perverts the undeniable truth 
that one should “do what is right and let everything go,” so 
as to make it a reason for marrying without love sooner than 
break her word. The idea that by becoming the wife of one 
man whilst her heart is given to another, she would sow seeds 
of misery for the husband as well as every one else concerned, 
does not occur to her at all; and she silences attempts at re- 
monstrance with the characteristically independent reply: 
“ T cannot go by what any one thinks unless I think so myself 
as well. I can’t take other people’s judgments.” The author 
defends her decision in the matter by saying :— 

“ We often think that if we had been placed in the same diffi- 
culties which we see overwhelm others, we could have got out of 
them. Just so; we might have squeezed, or wriggled, or crept 
out of a position from which another who would not stoop could 
not have escaped. People are differently constituted. Most 
persons with common sense can sink their principles temporarily 
at a pinch ; but others there are who go through life prisoners on 
parole to their sense of honour or duty :” 

—which seems intended to express a fine contempt for whoever 
thinks she decided wrong; but we have the temerity to hold 
that opinion all the same, and believe it to be one in which 
other readers will agree with us. Frank, unselfish, straight- 
forward, and somewhat intense, she is a likeable young lady: 
notwithstanding the occasional lack of common-sense that 
provokes one in her; and the thorough reality and absence of 
affectation in her character make an admirable foil for the 
innate theatricalness of that of her fiancé, a half-French young 
man whose sole object is gracefully and good-naturedly to enjoy 
himself, and who is described as belonging to the order of 
men who are “quite unable to believe in any act of a woman 
being genuine. They always find out that it has something 
to do with them. If an angel came down from heaven to 
warn a man of this kind of wrath to come, ke would think the 
real object of her journey was to make his acquaintance.” 
Genuineness and indifference to stage-effect are things totally 
beyond the comprehension of a nature like his; and his 
attitude towards them—incredulous, astonished, admiring, 
respectful, and altogether puzzled—is depicted with skill. 
The hero, Sir Charles, is a Celebs in search of a wife who, in 
spite of much obliging assistance from his aunt and various 
young ladies, finds it extremely difficult to screw up his 
affections to. proposing pitch. Unfortunately, his sincere 
desire to discover a girl whom he can fancy matrimonially, 
causes him to make himself agreeable to so many, that when 
he at last meets with the right one and begins courting her, 
she thinks nothing of what she believes to be “his natural 
manner to all,” and, never dreaming that he cares for her, 
promises her hand to some one else, and thereby inflicts upon 
Sir Charles pain, which is doubtless meant as a salutary 
penalty for his past flirtations, and a warning to similar 
offenders. But as the poor fellow’s attentions to possible 
wives had always been quite innocent of evil design, and dic- 
tated solely by the most honest anxiety to get married, we are 
by no means sure that he deserved punishment, and are disposed 
to condole with him accordingly. He is spoken of by the 
author and his acquaintances as a reformed scapegrace, but 
appears to us rather in the light of a sheep in wolf’s clothing. 

* (1.) Sir Charles Danvers. London: Richard Bentley and Son.——(2.) Mike 
Fletcher. By George Moore. London: Ward and Downey. (3) A Loyal Mind. 
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Anyhow, there is no internal evidence to make one suspect 
him of ever having done anything he should not ; and it is im. 
‘possible not to feel very kindly towards a man who is on such 
delightful terms with a small niece as he is, and so ready to 
indulge in amusing persiflage at all moments, both likely and 
unlikely. The book is pleasant and clever, deals principally 
in light comedy, and is one to be included in orders to the 
circulating library. 

We cannot say as much for Mike Fletcher, which is not 2 
work to recommend. It may be defined briefly as a tedions 
sort of psychological study of a more or less crazy in. 
dividual, who excites no sympathy at any point , of his 
career, and causes not the smallest regret when finally, 
by committing suicide, he gives effect to his opinion of 
the desirability of the extinction of the human race,—as 
to which, were all its members like him, there could not 
be a doubt. An Irish peasant by birth, vain, lying, cheating 
at cards, grossly material and disreputable, he is an unmitigated 
cad and blackguard, deserving to have been kicked out of any 
decent society ; and the exceptional attractiveness attributed 
to him is a hidden mystery for which no explanation is dis- 
coverable. He and the other Bohemians who fill these pages 
—drunken, dissolute, purely animal, grim and sardonic in 
their mirth, without lightness—provoke comparison un- 
favourably with specimens of the same genus as drawn by 
writers like De Kock and Murger, whose students and 
grisettes (though possibly not superior in point of morals) 
have at any rate redeeming qualities in the way of fun, kind- 
heartedness, and no disposition to quote Schopenhauer, which 
render them decidedly pleasanter company, so that any one 
desirous of paying a visit to the country whose capital is Prague, 
will find the guidance of authors such as the above-mentioned, 
preferable to that of Mr. Moore. In writing, he is apt to be 
careless about connecting links, and narrates in a disagreeably 
jerky, disjointed manner, which is not always easy to follow. 
And though some of his pictures are vigorous, yet vigour of 
delineation is but a questionable merit in a painter whose 
gallery contains only what is repulsive and in bad taste, and 
who evinces no consciousness of those defects, or wish to amend 
them. By-the-bye, when one of the characters asserts that 
there is not a word in the Bible against suicide, it seems odd 
that no one should interpose a reminder of the Sixth Com- 
mandment. 

As tastes differ widely in regard to food mental as well as 
bodily, those who do not dislike a somewhat mild diet in 
fiction will find entertainment in A Loyal Mind, even though 
others may deem it deficient in interest. It is a quiet story 
of the doings (chiefly relating to love-affairs) of sundry 
families of country squires, clergy, poachers, and other rural 
folk. Some of the characters—for instance, the haughty 
Ethelstons, who, though supposed to be the very créme 
de la créme of good breeding, and entitled to look down on 
inferior mortals as second-rate, yet do not seem to the reader 
wholly undeserving of being classed as second-rate themselves 
—give us the idea of having been drawn from originals in a 
different social rank from the one here assigned to them, and 
of having suffered some loss of lifelikeness in the process of 
transposition; which loss, it may be observed, is by no means 
unlikely to occur in such a case, considering how much sur- 
roundings usually have to do with the external impression 
produced by character, and how difficult it often is to distin- 
guish exactly between the effect due to people’s own intrinsic 
merits and the effect due to their environment. The title’s 
derivation comes from the steadfast (and, to readers, un- 
accountable) devotion of an extremely angelic young lady 
to a lover compounded of the prig and the dummy, whose 
unjustifiable breaking-off of his engagement to her merely 
because she declined to explain something which, as he knew 
perfectly well, needed no explanation, reminds us of Calderon’s 
lines :— 

‘No esta la culpa en que la culpa 
Se cometa, sino en no hallar disculpa.” 

Seeing that he had not a shadow of doubt of her love, nor of 
everything being quite right in reality, the incident of her 
interview with Harvey could not reasonably have given rise to 
anything worse than a harmless lovers’ squabble ; and in taking 
such a trifle for the motive of a serious rupture between two 
people who are really attached to one another, the author 
commits the absurdity of making a mountain, not of a mole 
hill, but of a mere worm-cast. 
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Mrs. Dicker is evidently full to overflowing of ideas and 


fancies—of which some are graceful and pretty, and some quite 
unremarkable—on many subjects. And being generously 
desirous of sharing her treasure with the rest of the world, 
she uses as her vehicle for that purpose a romance of 
Charles I.’s date, named A Cavalier’s Ladye, whose very erudite 
heroine has a fondness for moralising and sage reflections 
which makes us wonder if she has not, perchance, been placed 
amongst the Royalists by mistake; at all events, she would 
certainly be more in keeping on the other side, if popular 
belief is correct in attributing all the “ preachiness” of that 
period to the Roundheads. The other characters in the book 
also have an extraordinary turn for airing their sentiments at 
length whenever they open their lips; so much so, indeed, 
that they cannot refrain from that pleasure even when 
roused out of bed in the middle of the night for a sudden 
emergency wherein succour is immediately needed for a 
man who has fallen into a chalk-pit. And in consequence 
of the general verbosity, of the carefully elaborated axioms, 
epigrams, metaphors, and conceits with which the conversa- 
tions abound, there is a lack of natural spontaneity in words 
and actions ; and the story is pretty nearly swamped ina flood 
of sententiousness, through which we must confess we had not 
patience to search very exhaustively for the gems of wit and 
wisdom therein contained. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





To English, and perhaps even more to Scotch readers, the 
most interesting article in the February number of Harper’s 
Magazine is one by James Hogg, entitled, rather too ambitiously, 
“Nights and Days with De Quincey.” Mr. Hogg was, as an em- 
ployer of literary labour and otherwise, brought much into contact 
with De Quincey; was to his faults a little blind, and to his virtues 
very kind; and has many an anecdote to tell. Readable and inoffen- 
sively gossipy though it is, many will no doubt find this paper 
rather disappointing, inasmuch as it contains nothing which can 
fairly be accounted a revelation. But, as a matter of fact, De 
Quincey kept his life-secret, such as it was, to the end of his chapter. 
Mr. Hogg’s article demonstrates, however, that, with all his eerie 
unworldliness, there was a good deal of shrewdness in De Quincey. 
Lord Wolseley contributes to this month’s Harper one of his 
perhaps too “ popular” papers on the British Army. It is less 
notable, however, for the author’s strictly professional opinions 
than for his political prayer—for it is nothing less—that “ God in 
his mercy ” may be “pleased to send us a statesman wise enough 
and great enough to federate and consolidate into one united 
British Empire all the many lands and provinces which acknow- 
ledge Queen Victoria as their Sovereign.” Among the other 
articles of an exceptionally good number of this magazine are 
“New York Banks,” the second of a series of articles by Mr. 
Howard Pyle upon “Jamaica, New and Old,” “ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” and “ Talks with Edison.” 

There is no notable article in the new number of Murray’s 
Magazine, but its contents are varied enough. We cannot say 
much for the second of Mr. Smiles’s papers on “ Authors and 
Publishers.” A good deal of it 1s old and stale; was it necessary; 
for example, to serve up once again the famous Chesterfield- 
Johnson story? Count Gleichen writes rather depreciatingly of 
“Twelve Hours of New York,” but then he seems, when there, to 
have lost his temper, because he did not get a hot-bath promptly 
and at the figure he wished. Mr. Morley Roberts sends a paper on 
“’Buses and ’Busmen,” full of facts, figures, and fun; but is it 
not somewhat alarming to be told such things as these, that “no 
doubt there are many absolutely honest men in the Companies’ 
employment, but most of them come, sooner or later, to the con- 
clusion that they are playing a game of skill, in which cheating 
is not forbidden, but only being found out” ? 

The new number of Longman’s Magazine is below the average. 
The best thing in it is a curious pathetic story of Salvation Army 
love and fanaticism, entitled “ Epicurus Wynn ;” its author, 
whose name—A. D. Hall—is unfamiliar to us, is evidently in- 
timately acquainted with certain types of character, and can 
sketch them with skill and sympathy. Mr. Arthur Somerset con- 
tributes a bright semi-apologia sort of article on “Snails.” The 
most of it will be news to folks who are not specially familiar 
with natural history. 

The best thing in Temple Bar for February is “ Vale Place, Pont 
Street,” a neat story of a widow, an attractive social adventuress, 
who becomes transformed into a self-sacrificing and dutiful wife 
by her love for a young man whom she has deliberately set her- 





self to entrap. There is a good deal of special pleading against 
novelists—and of good sense as well—in “Mothers according to 
English Novelists.” ‘‘Stage-Fright” contains some fresh and 
laughable theatrical anecdotes, written by one who has been— 
perhaps still is—behind the scenes. 


Probably no English magazine maintains the even tenor of its 
way so steadily as does the Argosy. Every number, like its pre- 
decessor, contains simple stories, readable, though not brilliant 
descriptions, and smooth verses. The most notable paper this 
month is E. F. Bridell-Fox’s on Robert Browning. “The Lady’s 
Coin,” the most artistic of the stories, to some extent recalls an 
episode in the tragic life of Lady Dedlock. 


Igdrasil, which is described as “a Magazine of Literature, Art, 
and Social Philosophy,” and also as “the Journal of the Ruskin 
Reading Guild,” will command respect, if not also a large circle 
of readers, by the undoubted if also Teutonic loftiness of its aims. 
The February number opens with a rhapsody “from the Norse,” 
which is printed from an unpublished manuscript of Carlyle’s, 
the meaning—or unintelligibility—of which may be gathered 
from: “O tree of existence, wide waving are thy boughs; all 
wild-sounding, ever onwards, out of old Eternity; and all man’s 
speech is little, is dumb and nothing.” There is, naturally 
enough, a great deal about Browning in this number, and hence 
it would be unfair to dogmatise as to the character of the maga- 
zine from this specimen. Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s article on 
“The Philosophy of ‘Modern Painters’” is the most eloquent 
paper in this number—it is more eloquent than conclusive—and 
Miss (or Mrs.) Julia Firth’s “A Prussian Hostess” is the most 
generally readable. It is indeed a charming sketch. Even those 
who take Mr. Ruskin’s ethics and economics with a few grains of 
salt will wish success to Igdrasil. 


Charities Register and Digest. With an Introduction by C. S. 
Loch. (Longmans.)—Mr. Loch, who is secretary to the Charity 
Organisation Society, prefixes an admirable introduction, which 
is, indeed, a complete treatise on methods, public and private, of 
relieving poverty and distress, besides taking in kindred matters. 
But the value of this introduction has been already amply 
recognised, and we need not do more than mention it. The Digest 
and Register is of great interest and utility, but, of course, it is 
still far short of completeness, especially under the head of “ Local 
Charities.” There are some curiosities to be found here. Here 
is the description of a recent charity (it was founded only eight 
years ago). Signor Pasquale Favall, besides leaving money for 
marriage-portions to the Corporation of London, bequeathed “a 
tragic opera to the Queen for the benefit of the poor of London.” 
When is her Majesty going to bring it out ? 


The Cities of the World. (Cassell and Co.)—The present yolume 
is devoted to cities and towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
These :—Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newecastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Portsmouth, and Seffield, are dealt 
with in England; Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, in 
Scotland ; and Belfast and Dublin, in Ireland. Some of these we 
seem to remember in previous volumes that have appeared under 
the same title. No date is given on the title-page, and there is 
no preface. We must content ourselves with saying that the book 
is the work of experts, several of whose names are well known in 
the literary world, and is full of good reading. 


The Limits of Free-Trade. By ‘‘ A Liberal.” (Triibner and Co.)— 
The “ Liberal ” is something like a Fair-trader,—i.e., he does not 
believe in “ unlimited Free-trade.” This is not the place to 
discuss the question which he raises. We can but mention the 
fact of the appearance of his pamphlet. 


Porrry.—My Lyrical Life: Poems Old and New. By Gerald 
Massey. First and Second Series. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—Mr. Massey has written verse that can hardly be forgotten. 
Some of his war-lyrics especially have an inspiration in them 
which cannot fail to keep them alive. ‘“ Havelock’s March” 
is perhaps the finest of them. If it had been not too long for 
extract, it must have been better known than it is. Mr. Massey 
has handled other themes and essayed other forms of poetry. He 
is always at his best, we think, when he is lyrical. There are 
pieces in these volumes, especially some of later date, that seem 
quite unworthy of the poet; but we prefer not to criticise them. 
Mr. Massey has for some time, as he tells us in his preface, 
abandoned verse for other work which he deems more fruitful. 
We think that he has made a mistake, if we may judge from the 
books on which we have seen his name in recent years. But he 
has inade his choice, as he had a right to make it, and we can at 
least thank him for what he has added to the treasury of English 
verse. —— Old-Fashioned Roses. By James Whitcomb Riley. (Long- 
mans.)—Very fair and fragrant are these flowers, though in the 
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poet’s modest proem (written, as he tells us, in the “ Hoosier 
Dialect”) he says that— 


“They arn’t no style about ’em, 
And they’re sort o’ pale and faded.’ 


We could wish that, to keep up the metaphor of the title, the 
roses had been wreathed into some kind of garland. It is difficult 
to say anything adequate of some sixty pieces of occasional verse. 
There is melody in them, a melody that very seldom fails in sweet- 
ness and tenderness of feeling, and now and then a sub-humorous 
touch. The execution, too, is singularly even, so that it is 
extremely difficult to choose for extract; but here is one that must 
serve, though there are at least a score of others which have equal 


claims :— 
“ Away. 
I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead.—He is just away! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return,— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here: 


And loyal oi as he gave the blows 
Of his warri@r-strength to his country’s foes.— 


Mild and gentle, as he was brave,— 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simple things :—Where the violets grew 
Pure as the eyes they were likened to, 


The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as his lips have prayed: 


When the little brown thrush that harshly chirred 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird ; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain.— 


Think of him still as the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he is just away! ”’ 


—Glanlua, and other Poems. By William Larminie. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The longest poem in this volume— 
occupying about four-fifths of the whole—is an Irish legend. 
Its kindred to legends of other lands it is easy to recognise. 
Dohnal (the Lord of Doon Dohnal) is an invincible warrior. - His 
mother, Morna, has given him a charm that makes him invulner- 
able. He makes a terrible slaughter among the foes that invade 
his valley, and takes captive their King. But this Samson has his 
Delilah in Glanlua, the peerless beauty whom he has carried off 
from her native land and made his Queen. Like another Rosamund, 
she hates her tyrant. The sight of the captive King stirs her to 
love, and she wins from Dohnal the secret of his magic strength, 
swearing a mighty oath that she will not betray it, an oath which 
bears a strange resemblance, though it is certainly not an imita- 
tion, to the oath by Styx: “Di cuius iurare timent et fallere 
numen.” Then comes the story of her treachery and her punish- 
ment. This is told in verse that has a certain lilt about it, 
though it is curiously unequal, and sometimes fails altogether in 
dignity and force. The description of the chieftain Dohnal 
Doolwee, is a fair specimen :— 


“For as meadows of May in their green and gold 
Was the emerald hue of his cloak to behold, 
As the yellow locks on his shoulders rolled : 
And under the mantle of gleaming green 
A tunic of gold-hued cloth was seen, 
Wherethrough ran a glittering silvery cord 
Round his waist, o’er his shoulders, then passed to his sword, 
Through the hilt of it twisted, a coil of light ; 
And he laid not aside, by day nor night, 
That blade swift-cleaving for deadly fight.” 


There is a certain weird power in the tale, never more shown than 
in the description of the ghostly witnesses that gather to hear the 
oath of the Queen.——The Bird-Bride: a Volume of Ballads and 
Sonnels. By Graham H. Tomson. (Longmans.)—Here we have 
a volume of verse considerably above the average in poetical merit. 
The first part includes ten ballads, of which perhaps the first, 
giving its name to the volume, is the best. An Eskimo fisher has 
caught a bride in a grey gull, as others have caught them in 
creatures of the sea and the lake :— 


“ One, the greatest of all the flock, 
Perched on an ice-floe bare, 
Called and cried as her heart were broke, 
And straight they were changed, that fleet bird-folk, 
To women young and fair,” 


He loses her by breaking his oath, as the human lover in such 
stories always does lose his bride. Next to this we should place 
“Le Mauvais Larron,” “ suggested,” we are told, “‘ by Willette’s 
picture ;” but all are fine. Twenty sonnets follow, and then a 
number of miscellaneous verses, some of which we have a notion 
of having seen in print before. Here is a specimen which will 
surely make the reader feel that Messrs. Andrew Lang and Austin 
Dobson will have to look to their laurels :— 


“ ASPHODEL. 
Kar’ dspodeddy Acimadva. 
Now who will thread the winding way, 
Afar from fervid summer heat, 
Beyond the sun-shafts of the day, 
Beyond the blast of winter sleet ? 
In the green twilight, dimly sweet, 





Of poplar shades the shadows dwell, 
o found erewhile a fair retreat . 
Along the mead of Asphodel, 


There death and birth are one, they say; 
Those lowlands bear no yellow wheat 3 
No sound doth rise of mortal fray, 
Of lowing herds, of flocks that bleat, 
Nor wind nor rain doth blow nor beat ; 
Nor shrieketh sword, nor tolleth bell ; 
But lovers one anotber greet 
Along the mead of Asphodel. 


I would that there my soul might stray ; 
I would my wy seer fair and fleet, 
Might cleave the burden of the clay, 
ight leave the murmur of the street, 
Nor with half-hearted prayer entreat 
The half-believed-in Gods; too well 
I know the name I shall repeat 
Along the mead of Asphodel. 


Queen Proserpine, at whose white feet } 
In life my love I may not tell, 

Wilt give me welcome when we meet 
Along the mead of Asphodel ?” 


——Poems. By Horace Smith. (Macmillan and Co.)—Perhaps 
the best things in this volume are the two short stories told in 
blank verse, and entitled respectively “Abel Andrews,” and 
“Memories.” The “Reply to an Angler’s Idyll,” where the 
charms of Cam during the May, races with “Youth at the 
Plough and Pleasure Everywhere,” are asserted against those 
of a mountain stream, is also good. The occasional verses of 
which the rest of the volume is made up are not without merit, 
but they are really very hard to read.— Atlantis, by Horace G. 
Groser (Hutchinson and Co.), is another volume of occasional 
verse, always commendable for the goodness of its execution, but 
failing to interest us. We can do little more than repeat what 
we have said in substance many times before,—that the only mis- 
take which the author has made isin the publishing. The “ Fight 
of the ‘ Little Content’ ” is a good imitation of the “ Ballad of the 
‘Revenge; ’” in fact, Mr. Groser’s five ballads are the best part of 
his book.——Kaeso : a Tragedy of the First Century. By Nathanael 
Hurd. (Elliot Stock.)—Here we cannot but think that the author 
has been somewhat unfortunate in the choice of his form. Of all 
forms the dramatic is the most unattractive to a reader. There 
is a story to be told, the story of a Christian martyrdom in the 
days of Domitian, and there is some power of execution.— 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. By Wilbur Larremore. (Cassell and Co.) 
— Poems of Nature and Life. By David R. Williamson. (Black- 
wood and Sons). 


Tates.—The Chiid of Ocean. By Ronald Ross. (Remington.) 
—A very curious story, told in a manner which imitates Victor 
Hugo with remarkable closeness,—it would be too much, perhaps, 
to say success. It isa tale of Orson and Valentine, only Valen- 
tine is a woman, or of Beauty and the Beast, or of Caliban (only 
a good Caliban) and Miranda. After a long introduction, we come to 
what is really the situation of the book,—the ‘‘ Monster,” so called, 
and the heroine alone together on the island. Then comes in 
the haughty noble, a couple of suicides, and general desolation. 
We cannot recommend The Child of Ocean to our readers, though 
there is undoubted cleverness in it. This we hope to see better 
applied on some future occasion. Roslyn’s Trust. By Lucie C. 
Lillie. (J. Clarke and Co.)—Here we have a “claimant” of a 
novel kind. <A certain Roslyn is appointed guardian of 
wealthy heiress, and he is personated by an adventurer. 
This man is of the “ruined archangel type,” and, like the 
rest of the story, about as impossible as can be imagined.—— 
A Ne’er-do-Weel. By D. Cecil Gibbs. (Remington.)—A tale 
that might have been fairly readable if it had been compressed 
into half the space, to give the most liberal measurement that any 
one would allow. We are interested in both Bob and Arrie, who may 
be considered the hero and heroine of the story ; butit takes really 
more patience than one can command to trace out their fortunes 
step by step. Shut up in a bookless room for a day, or on a desert 
island, one might not find A Ne’er-do-Weel too long; but under 
present conditions it is too much. Dolly. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, M.P. (Chatto and Windus.)—A slight, entertaining little 
sketch. Gabriel Oldacre thinks he will shut himself up and read the 
Neo-Platonists, but finds that there are other forces in his nature 
which he has to reckon with. It would spoil Mr. McCarthy’s 
story to hint at how he fares, but the reader will find it worth 
while to discover for himself.——The Makers of Mulling. By C. R. 
Coleridge. (Walter Smith and Innes.)—This volume contains four 
short stories. All are worth reading, though the second is more of 
a dialogue than of a story, but the first is particularly good. It 
describes in a vivid, sub-humorous way how the quiet little town 
of Mulling-on-the-Maze is “made” by various new influences 
brought in to rouse it out of its traditional quiet. We have read 
about the “ makers” of Florence and Venice, and we keep them 
in mind when we read how the new rector of Mulling, and his 
curate, and the young lady up at the Place, and the enterprising 
young draper Horace Cooper, helped to “make” the sleepy old 
town. 
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——— 
MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusBLICATIONS.—We have received the 


following for February :—No. 8 of Dignitaries of the Church (con- 
taining photographic portraits of Bishop Smythies, the Dean of 
Windsor, and the Rev. Arthur Robins), No. 20 of Our Celebrities 
(containing photographic portraits of Baron Huddleston, Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere, and Sir Edward Birkbeck), The Art Journal, the 
Magazine of Art, the Art Review, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
Art and Literature, Parts 3 and 4 of Costumes of the Modern Stage, 
the Book-Lover, the Homiletic Magazme, the Theological Monthly, 
the Expositor, the Expository Times, the Anglican Church Times, 
the Month, the Journal of Education, the Newbery House Maga- 
gine, Atalanta, the Asiatic Quarterly Review, the County and 
Local Government Magazine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Belgravia, 
the Woman’s World, the Dublin Review, the Green Bag, the 
Naval and Military Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the Century, 
the Irish Monthly, London Society, the Atlantic Monthly, Lippin- 
colt’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, Good Words, Chambers’s 
Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, East and 
West, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Sun, the 
Monthly Packet, the Girl’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young People, St. 
Nicholas, the Boy’s Own Paper. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>——__ 
Alexander (A.), Modern Gymnastic Exercises, Part 2, cr 8v0............ (Philip) 5/0 
Ashburner (K.), A Resolute Parpore, 870 ...........scceceeseerereeeees (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Baldwin (J. M.), Handbook of Psychology, 8V0 ............ceseeseeeeeees (Brentano) 12/0 


Ball (C. J.), The Prophecies of Jeremiah, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Bonavia (E.), Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India & Ceylon (W. H. Allen) 30/0 
Caine (H.), The Bondman, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... ..(Heinemann) 31/6 
Colyer (J. E.), Sermons and Addresses, Cr 8VO ..........seccecessersseeeeseeses (Head) 5/0 
Connor (M.), Husband and Wife, 12mo Ward & Downey) 
Cowham (J. H.), Principles of Ural Teaching, cr 8vo ......(Wes. Conf. Office) 







Deming (E. W.), On the Wing through Europe, cr 8vo ............... (Brentano) 7/6 
Deshumbert (M.), Public Examination French Class-Book, 8vo ......... (Nutt) 4/6 
Ely (R. T.), Social Aspects of Christianity, cr 8¥0 ........0.sssesseeeee (Brentano) 5/0 
Hall (A. D.), Exercises in Practical Chemistry, cr 8vo............... (Rivingtons) 1/6 
















etenta (Rivingtons) 2/0 
A(T. & T. Clark) 7/6 
.. (Ward & Downey) 21/0 


Harding (W. J.), The Simple Sent » cr 8vO 
Jones (E. E. C.), Elements of Logic, 8vo 
Kroupa (B.), An Artist’s Tour, roy 8vo .. 





a eeeeeeerenereseeees 





Lathop (L.), Lal. cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) 2/0 
Lauridsen (P.), Vitus Berinz, cr 8V0............ccc:cccseesecceeeseeereeeeeces (Brentano) 6/0 
Monie (H.), Structure of Cotton Fibre, cr 8v0.,,............ +.(A. Heywood) 3/6 
Mortimer (Mrs.), Notes of Lessons for Infants, cr 8vo ... sevee---(Hughes) 3/6 
Newbolt (W. ©. E.), Voice of the Prayer-Book, cr 8vo ..,.. ...(Rivingtons) 2/6 


Ribot (T.), Psychology of Atteniion, cr 8V0 .............06 ....(Longmans) 
Roach (E. M.), Dick Chichester, cr 8vo ............ 
Russell (W. C.), Ocean Tragedy, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Schmiegelow (E.), Asthma and Nasal Disease, 8vo....... 
Stone (E. D.), Selections from Greek Tragedians, cr 8vo...... 
Thorpe (T. E.), Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, Vol. I., 8vo.. 
Tytler (S.), Duchess Frances, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Vaizey (J. 8.), The Trust Investment Act, 8V0 ............cccseeccseeeceeceeses ( 
Williams (I.), Selections from, cr 8V0 ..........ccceeceeceeeeecee see acess 
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HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE. 


| CONSULTING d RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY'’S. - 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies ; Billi and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCE. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 





Surplus divided.................0.:0008 £1,235,827 





Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUIUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








T E A.—Original Packages, as imported, 
containing 20 lb., 50 Ib., and upward:, supplied on specially 
favourable terms. 615. and upward at wholesale rates. 


Carriage paid. 
Crtalogue free by j03t, 


Note clange of Address— 
CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 





THE KING OF HOLLAND 
Is 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


has granted tha firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 


SHORT SIGHT. 


This form of defective vision is no doubt alarmingly increasing, but many kinds 
of defective vision are constantly mistaken for short sight merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such cases are 
treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, 
and serious and permanent injury is done to the sight. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision 
at 63 Strand, W.C. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Com ications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1rTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS 


FOR 
DRESSES & FURNITURE, 
Patterns post-free, 








* LIBERTY ” SILKS. 
In “ Liberty ’”’ Colours and all shades. Unequalled 
for Art Dresses and Drapery. Prices 153. 6d., 
19s. 6d., and 25s. per piece of about 7 yards, 34 
inches wide. Patterns post-free. 


‘LIBERTY ” CASHMERES. 
For Dressesand Drapery. In great variety of new 
“ Liberty ’’ Colours and all shades, Soft, light, 
warm, and durable. Price 2ls. and 25s. per piece 
of 9 yards, 26 inches wide. Patterns post-free. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIBERTY & CO. 











OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, ard keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








OURNALISM.—A Firm of Newspaper Proprietors have a 

VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. All branches of newspaper work 

thoroughly taught. Premium, Fifty Guineas, t» ba returned as wages. —Apply 
“L.,” care of “ Leader,” 11 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. ‘orms of 
Prospectus and application, and a'l information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Cffi:e, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
- ill begi THURSDAY, February 20th. 
ea re LuoY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE BESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCE, from £65 to £70a year. Fach Student 
has a Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 
Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 
Students are admitted, under special conditions, at £45 year. For particulars, 
apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 











T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools can fidently r d, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, ‘* P.,’’ 125 Stanhope Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 


DUCATION.—A German Family of good position, residing 
near Bremen, is desirous of receiving a FEW ENGLISH GIRLS to 
reside with them and study German Language and Literature, and to take 
Lessons in Music, &c.—For terms and full particulars, apply to Friiulein 
KRAUSE, care of Mrs, Luke, Cadmore End, High Wycombe. Good references, 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on TUESDAY, January 2lst. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Hononrs, assisted by 2 London M.A., who 

have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, have VACANOIES. Each 

Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 
or £75 per annum.—* CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 























pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





~ a ciirres 


for WOMEN, 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. EXAMIN 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, NATION tor 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD.SMITH, Secretary, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, Abont 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to th, 
SECRETARY, at the College. e 


qQOTAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY, 








ETTES COLLEGE—FOUNDATION— 
ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS.—The GOVERNORS of the FETT RS 
‘RUST will proceed in the month of MARCH to select from the Applicants 
a_certain number of BOYS who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMIS. 
SION to the FOUNDATION. The number of Vacancies to be filled up will 
probably be about ten, but may be more or less, according to the number of 
Foundationers leaving at the end of the Summer Term. The Examination wi] 
take place during the Summer. The Candidates elected will be admitted to the 
College in September next. Candidates must be children of parents who are. 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives, unable to give suitable educa. 
tion to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that pur. 
pose. They must be over 1l and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th 
ncxt.—Application must be made before February 15th next to Mr. A. R. 0 
PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
supply forms of application, &. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R, 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 





OSSALL SCHOOL —There will be an ELECTION to 
ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL before 
EASTER. The Examination will be held on March 25th, 26th, and 27th at 
Rossall ~ ee About yep ore will = awarded. The mg 
vary in value, 70 guineas an or a year.—For particulars, ly, H . 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. " . — 





ISS DREWRY will give SIX LECTURE-READINGS 
; from ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS on TUESDAYS at 8 o’clock, 
beginning on FEBRUARY 18th. Tickets for the Course, £1 1s. ; for three, 102. 64. ; 
for one, 4s, 6d.—143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. : 





ANTED, PARTNER, with not less than £10,000 
CAPITAL, in the LARGEST LEMON-GROVE in FLORIDA. Pro- 
ductive; far more profitable than oranges ; no petition ; rich h k soil ; 
on large lake; near two stations; trees bearing best budded varieties ; good 
per-cent. gnaranteed ; 15 years’ experience, Full particulars and good references 
on application.—Address, ‘‘ LEMON-GROVE,” care of Citizen’s National Bank, 
Orlando, Florida, U.S. 











INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. | 





AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
IE 


SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinqnennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Annual TAO 21000: 00000000ccave00-0 onceves 

Accumulated Funds.......... 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE 
HE ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CHAIRMAN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee. 

This Company is open to BORROW a Limited 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 
upwards, at 33 per cent, 

Ordinary Capital (paid up) ..... ecbones £220,000 

” ” (uncalled) ee 
Preference Capital (paid up) 
| See 

Full particulars may be had on application to 

WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 

13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 


é ies UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital ..........ccccsceerereee £1,500,000 
eee - 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 











of 








| 
| 


| A PLEASANT PRELATE, 


THE NEW REVIEW, 


FEBRUARY. Price 6d. 


Is THE GAME WORTH THE CANDLE? By George 
Wyndham, M P. 

THE DETERIORATION By 
Hamilton Aidé, 


In ENGLISH SOcIETY. 


THOUGHTS ON REPUBLICS. By George Saintsbury. 

A Hermit oF Our Own Day. By Edward Copping. 

Our Navat CoOALING-STATIONS IN THE EASTERN 
Seas. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P. 

Tue Sotvtion.—Part III. By Henry James. 

STUDIES IN CHARACTER.—II. Mr. CHARLES STEWART 


PARNELL, M.P. 
Fouios AND Footuiauts, By L. F. Austin. 


Covers for binding Volume I. can be had from the 
Publisbers, 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


J ust published, in cloth, 43., post-free. 


THE ELYSIUM OF ERIN; 


Or, the Mystery of Tara. 

AN EPIC OF ANCIENT AND MODERN DAYS. 
Being a Review of the Past Nine Centuries of Erin’s 
History, and a Forecast of her Future Fate. 
Liverpool: F. and E, GIBBONS, 19 Ranelagh Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 





| fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


Colonies. 


BILLS on the COLONTES are negotiated and sent | 


for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 


IRK BECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 


culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


BANK, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


General Man: 
| FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charirg Cross, 
.W. Established 1782. 


Moderate Rates. § Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
- Waterloo Place, 


er. 
London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


By Miss Harriet W. Preston. | 


_NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 


By Beatrice Wuitsy, Author of “The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick.’ 3 vols. 


A LADY HORSEBREAKER. 


By Mrs. Conner. 3 vols. 


|A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By Jessie Foruerciii, Author of “The First 
| Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,” &. 3 vols, 


‘CAST OUT. By 


| GERARD. 2 vols. 


‘HER HEART’S DESIRE. 


| By H. Protuero Lewis. 3 vols. 


‘NORMAN and I. By Kate 


Cousins, 3 vols. 


Morice 








HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotiins. 
Witha Preface by HERBERT SPENCER.—“ I have read 
—— taken at random here and there, and have 
‘ound them very well done.””—Mr. Spencer, in Preface. 
Witiiamws and Noraarte, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION, price 2s 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Stmpxin, MarsHabL, HamriTon, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 


R A. LECTURES on ARCHITEC- 
'e TURE (Illustrated). Also Articles on The 
Weathering of Oolite Stones; Renaissance Architec- 
ture in Northamptonshire, &c. ; with View of Ancient 
| Statue of ine A Brescia; Sketch of Hogarth’s 
| House, Chiswick, &. See the BUILDER of February 
8th (4d.; by post, 44d.; annual subscription, 193,)— 














Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FEBRUARY. Price: 2s.. 6d. 

NaTuRaL -- ~oaaaena PourticaL Ricuts. By Pro- 
— a Russia IN By Arminius 
A or Booxs anD NEWSPAPERS. By 

Henry Blackburn. 


AsIA, 


A CHINESE VIEW OF Rartwars 1n Curna. (With 
a Map.) By Fung Yee. 
PLAY AND PLAYERS ON THE Riviera. By W. Fraier 


Gut oF Junior OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. By 
Tinea Sir John Adye. 
{uz NATURALIST ON THE Pampas. By W.H Hudson. 
Tus LaND AND ITS Owners IN Past Times (Ad 
Populum), By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
QxeTe AND THE SPHAxIOTS. By Charles Edwardes. 
Party Prospects By T. KE. Kebbel. + 
DANTE AND THE ‘‘ NEw Rerormation.” By J. W. 
SS. 
Tan Wormixa or “THE PEopie’s Patace.” By 
Sir Edmund Hay Currie. 


London: Kecan Pavut, Trencu, and Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tur Roap TO AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy. 

Bisoor LiaHtroot By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

Oxrorp PROFESSORS AND OxForD TuToRS: THE 
Examiners’ Repty. By Professor 8. R, Gardiner, 
and others. 

Tur Forure oF EncLisH Monarcuy. By Frank H. 


Hill. 
Mr. Barrne-Goutp’s Novers. By J..M. Barrie. 
Tue CRITICAL STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Canon S. R. Drive, D.D. 
Deror’s Wirr. By G. A. Aitken. 
Tue E1iaut-Hours Question. By R. B. Haldane, 


By 


.C., M.P. 
PHILOSOPHICAL BUDDHISM IN TIBET. 


By Graham 
Sandberg. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE WITH GENERAL 
Gorpon. By W. H. Spence. 


Tar TaxaTIOn OF GROUND Vatues, By ©, H. 
Sargant. 


Unionist Fusion. By Frederick Greenwood. 


IspistER and Co, Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 
This day, Part VI., price 1s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From “ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


No. VI. contains :—Amoneé THE AFGHANS: A Sur- 
VEYOR’S NARRATIVE. By G. B. Scott, of the India 
Survey.—THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES: 
SceNES IN THE SHORT War. From the German of 
Charles Sealefield. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 

ConTEnTs or No, 2, Vou. IL, ron FEBRUARY, 1890. 

Tue Court at LamsBetH. By the Rev. Morris 
Fuller, M.A. 

Lay AND CLERICAL CONFERENCES.—CONFERENCE 
III, THE Position OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
IN REGARD TO MarriaGEs. By “A Privileged 
Reporter.” 

Baptism FOR THE Deap.—Part II. By the Rev. J. 
W. Horsiey, M.A. 

JoserH BarBer Licutroot, D.D.: In Memoriam. 
By “‘ Alpha.” 

Antony Vanpyck. (Ilustrated.) By G.S. Macquoid. 

SKETCHES IN CEYLON.—I. THE ToMASHA AT RaTNA- 
PURA. By the kev. W. Wood, D.D. 

THE PARISH AND THE MANOR: S1x CENTURIES AGO. 
By the Rev. Prebendary a 5 

A PETRIFIED Town. By the Rev. H. Wilmot-Buxton, 


Pére Lacorparre. By F. Hitchman, 

THE BisHors’ Biste. Chaps, 19-20-21, By-D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman. 

Sweet ConTentT. Chaps. 67, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Brownie’s Last Gator. A Short Story. By the 
Rey. T. Hudson, M.A. 

PorpuLar AsTronomy.—I. Tue Kartu AS A PLANET. 


By H. Clements. 
Sermon Outlines—Instruction on the Creed—Poetry 





—Sunday Evening Chats at the Vicarage. II.— | 





| 


Biblical Questions — Correspondence — Reviews— | 


“* Useful Book” List, &c. 
GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and Wetsu, London. 





FIFTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bt., M.P., &c. 
—PRE-HISTORIC TIMES, as. Lilustrated: by 
ANCIENT REMAINS and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. Fifth Edition, xxviii, and 637 pp. 
Many Plates and Woodcuts, 


Wittiams and Noregats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 


| 
| 
| 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. 


By the 


Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 5s. 


“* He writes with great earnestness and with great learning. Mr. Hammond 


deserves credit for 


the fairness of his arguments, and the temperance with which he urges them.”—ScorTsMAN. 
THIRD EDITION. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By the Right 


Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D., 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A remarkable volume. Brie 


Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, cloth 


fly, they are lectures based on ‘ development, the law of the 


spiritual kingdom,’ and the uniformity that governs both natural and spiritual processes.” — 


SIXTH EDITION. 


A MANUAL for LENT: afew Thoughts for Every 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide. 


By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 


M.A., Author of “ A Manual for Holy Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856, not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 


5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 


and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 


WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 


AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


Ite regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


See Watermark in each sheet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Od. per 5-Quire Packet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


Goart or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. 


Wholesaleonly—50 UPPER THAMES STREET, BC 
OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ ~ 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. : 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen to measure or 
pattern, 2s, extra, 

OLD SHIRTS made as good a3 new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS ’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


cO0 (Cc (COO CAC. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WA ER OR MILK. 


Price 2s, 6d., post-free. 


N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 
by Medicines. 
By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 
London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 


Street ; and 170 Piccadilly. 
z, ae : 2, 
R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


SirC. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 


gS 


Cocoa that I like so well.’” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—No 

MystEery.—Whenever the blood is impure or 
the general health is impaired, the human body is pre- 
disposed to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. The 
first indications of faulty action, the first sensations 
of deranged or diminished power, should be rectified 
by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse all corrupt 
and reduce all erring functions to order. These Pills 
counteract the subtle poisons in decaying animal or 
vegetable matter, and remove all ten y to bowel 
complaints, biliousness, and a host of annoying 
symptoms arising from foul stomachs. The it 
season is especially prone to produce irritation of the 
bowels and disorders of the digestive orgams, both 
of which dangerous conditions can be completely 








removed by Holloway’s corrective medicines, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY, 1890, contains among other Articles of Interest :—ALas! 

By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “ Nancy,” &. Part I. Chaps. 5-8.—Horace 

Watpo.e’s Letrers.—A Virginia Poor-House.—‘ MOTHERS,’ ACCORDING 

TO EnGLisH NOVELISTS.—MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF.—STAGF-FRIGHT.—PEARL- 

Powper. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her ?” 
&c. Chaps. 6-11. &c., &c. 


NEW WORKS. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with Intro- 
— and Notes, by Guy Le Stranee. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
Se 

* These letters possess a powerful fascination, which increases as we read, and 
which seems to be mainly owing to the fact that they enable us to watch closely, 
and almost day by day, the thoughts and feelings of one of the great leaders and 
one of the principal feminine participators in a series of deeply interesting poli- 
tical transactions, and thus impart the very throb of life to the history of the 

period.’’"— Scotsman, 


The FIRST of the BOURBONS. 


By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lapy Jackson, Author of “Old Paris,” &c. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CHARLES Epwarpes, Author of ‘‘ Letters from Crete.’’ In demy 8vo, 14s. 


** As Mr. Edwardes is master of a fluent and graceful literary style, and has the 
knack, so rare among Britons, of putting himself on easy terms with his sur- 
roundings, whatever they may be, it follows that his books are both instructive 
and amusing. This may éertainly be affirmed of his present volume,”’—Scottish 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 
By E. WERNER, 
Author of “No Surrender,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ The PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 


Author of ** Young Mistley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


CorrERELL, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Undeniably charming. Few authors woald venture on an idyll in three 
volumes. Fewer still possess the grace of fancy, delicacy of touch, and also the 
worldly wisdom to render such a venture successful. The writer comes with 
flying colours out of this difficult ordeal, and only at the end of the story does 
the idea suggest itself that its chief merit consists in the spell exercised by an 
original and picturesque manner.’’—Morning Post. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 


By Lrsutre Keitu, Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘It is brightly written, often with noticeable verve, and is one of the very few 
three-volume novels that are not much too long. It is, in a word, a delightful: 
story and one of exceptional promise.’’—Academy. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman§Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 














FREE BY POST. 

* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPAN Y, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








NEW POPULAR SCIENCE VOLUME. 
Now ready, with 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 16s, 


ASPECTS of the EARTH: a Popular 
Account of some Familiar Geological Phenomena, By N, 
fessor of Geology in Harvard University. y N. 6. Gmaren, Pro. 
No more delightful volume could well be desiderated......It i i i : 
= popular language, and possesses a wealth and beauty of ee 
‘cotsman. . 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUME. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the CAMEL 
CORPS. By Hasmsrs. 

“Captain Franklyn fought at Abu Klea, but shortly thereafter he was takew 
prisoner, and we read of many strange experiences while in the hands of the 
Arabs, including a glimpse of the most sacred Mahdi himself.....,The novel can- 
not fail to give hours of pleasure and amusement.”—Scotsman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Just published, Third English Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 30s, 


WHEATON’S ELEMENTS of INTERNA. 
TIONAL LAW. Edited, with Notes and Appendix of 
Statutes and Treaties, by A. C. Born, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
1889. 

“Wh tands too high f iticism, whi ° i i ai 

Seer recta 

Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 


NELSON’S PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL 


LAW. Selected Cases, Statutes, and Orders Illustrative of 
the Principles of Private International Law, as administered 
in England, with Commentary. By Horacz Netson, M.A., 
B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 1889. 
“‘ Mr. Nelson is to be congratulated upon the production of a very useful work.” 
—Law Times. 


STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London, 





Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By Madame CARETTE. 

THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, 
THIRD EDITION, by SAME AUTHOR, price 63, 

MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 





STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

H. H #£ N and CG :0., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... wee awe 
CLAIMS PAID .., 








eee £10,000,000 
12,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. 
t, or at the Office, 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ni g 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAR’ ° 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mail East, 8S.W. 


LUB ROOMS.—A SUITE of convenient and pleasant 

ROOMS to be LET, suitable for a literary, professional, or branch county 

club. Handsome building, midway between City and West End. Every modern 

convenience, including electric light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates 
and taxes.—Apply, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEIL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 

— Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guingss, Ask for Hotel 
ickets. 





and 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO-S 
LIST. 
8 vols. aid a on Va. " now ready. 


A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. THORPE, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. C.S., 


sor of Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of 
Pree * fines, South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 


JESUS the MESSIAH. Being an Abridged 


Edition of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” By the Rev. ALFRED 
EpERSHEIM, D.D. With a Prefacs by the Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D., Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 93. 
*,* This Edition is issued in response to the demand for a Cheap Edition 
of the Essays in large type. 


The SKIPPER in ARCTIC SEAS. By 
Water J. CLUTTERBUCK, Joint-Author of ‘‘ Three in Norway” and “* B.C. 
1887.” With Map and 39 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MBS. DE SALIS. 


WRINKLES and NOTIONS for EVERY 


HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. De Satis, Author of ‘‘ Entrées 4 la Mode,” 
“ Savonries a la Mode,’’ ‘* Sweets a la Mode,” &c, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





HISTORIC TOWNS. (ew Volume.) 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


WINCHESTER. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 
Dean of Winchester. With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


The BRUSSELS ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 
mate Tot tn _ by Ricuarp F, Cuiarke, 8.J., Trinity College, 


“ A work which appears at the right moment, inasmuch as it deals with the 
subjects which are about to he discussed by the Powers in conference.”—Athenzum. 


CESAR: a Sketch. By James A. Froude. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


By G. G. A. Murray, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Recites the moving adventures by flood and field of three Europeans, and the 
multifarious perils by which the travellers are beset from sulphur lakes, torrents, 
explosions, robbers, starvation, and the frosts and snows of the dread journey 
to Llassa,”’—Times. 


MRS. FENTON. By W. E. Norris. 


8vo, 6s. 
**A piece of polished workmanship, which will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
artistic fiction.”— Observer, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the Hard 
Winter of 1734. By A. Conan DoyLe, With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ This is, from every point of view, one of the most admirable and interesting 
historical tales written in our generation. The action never drags and is never 
hurried ; the local colour is excellent, without being obtrusive ; and the great 
laws of artistic proportion are never lost sight of.”—Academy. 


Crown 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MUDIE’S. SELECT LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





ONE THOUSAND COPIES of “LEAVES of a LIFE,” 
by MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C., 2 vols., will be put into 
circulation at MUDIE’S LIBRARY on the day of publication. 


Further copies will be added as required. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep. 
Head Office—30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





MACMILLAN AND CO/’S_ LIST. 


Mr. Montagu Williams’s Reminiscences. 


LEAVES OF A LIFE: 


Being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s, [Ready this day. 


A New Book by Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


The Daily News says :—“ It is a book of full, careful, and elaborate descriptions, 
of comparative study of institutions, and of thoughtful discussion of the problems 
which the whole survey suggests.”” 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ The main feature of Sir Charles Dilke’s book 
is the insist on the ity of properly organising the warlike resources of 
the Empire. And here he makes a suggestion of great importance—nothing less 
than that there should be a supreme military and naval staff for the whole 
Empire—and this part of his work deserves the closest attention.” 





The Observer says :—*‘ This book is one of the most thoughtful and instructive 
contributions yet made to our political literature by any statesman or writer on 
public affairs...... What Sir Charles Dilke has written is really a manual of 
Imperial statecraft, and it sets forth with the utmost impartiality and precision 
the conditions under which we are certain to lose, as well as those under which 
we may perhaps hope to retain, our Empire.”’ 


The OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. By Witrrip Warp. New and Revised Edition, 
with Additions. 8vo, 14s. 

The Quarterly Review says :—‘‘ This is a charming example of the biographer’s 
tee The resu!t is a portraiture of the man in his —e and combative 
prime, which, for brightness and charm, must be allowed to rank high amongst 
the most successful specimens of psychological delineation.”’ 


By Canon WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L. 


FROM STRENGTH to STRENGTH. Three 


Sermons on Stages in a Conseerated Life. In Memoriam: J. B.D. By 

Professor Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L, Canon of Westminster. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. [Next week. 
ENGLISH MEN of ACTION —New Volume. 


PETERBOROUGH. By Mr. W. Stebbing. 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


The NEW CONTINENT. By Mrs. Worthey. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 

St. James's Gazette says :—“* Perhaps the best part in the book is the descrip- 
tion of life at Queen’s College, Harley Street; but there is plenty of clever 
writing in it.” 

Athenewm says :—*‘ ‘ The New Continent’ is an honest effort at autobiography, 
and as such cannot fail to have an interest for many readers.” 


The COMPOSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


A Critical Inquiry. By the Rev. ArtHur Wriaut, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 


MATTHEW. Being the Greek Text as Revised by Drs. Westcott and Hort, 
with Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. ARTHUR Stoman, M.A., Head- 
Master of Birkenhead School. Feap. 8vo, 2:. 6d 


SYNTAX of the MOODS and TENSES of 


the GREEK VERB. By W. W. Goopwn, Professor of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University, U.S.A. New Edition, Enlarged, Rewritten, 8vo, 14s. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


LIVY.—LEGENDS of ANCIENT ROME, 


from Livy. Adapted and Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by 
ag aaa M.A., formerly Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 
8mo, ls, 6d. 


HERODOTUS.—The HISTORY. Translated 


into English, with Notes and Indices. By G. C. Macautay, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vole. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


XENOPHON, the WORKS of. Translated 


into English, with Introduction and Notes, by H. @. Daxrns, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Clifton College. In4 vols. Vol. I., containing ‘‘ The Anabasis,” 
und Books I, and II. of “The Hellenica.” Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


MONOGRAPH of the BRITISH CICADZ 


or TETTIGIIDA (Froghoppers and Grassflies). By GzorGE BOWDLER 
BucxTon, F.R.S. Illustrated by more than 400 Coloured Drawings. In 
Eight Parts, 8vo. Part I., 83. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 364, for FEBRUARY, contains :— 
Krrsteen. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 21-24. 

To Rosert Browning. By Aubrey de Vere. 
Tue AMERICAN BorpERERS. By A. G. Bradley. 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 
Tue Diary oF a SuccEssruL MAN. 

OxrorD, DemMocrATIC AND POPULAR. 

Tue BaLLaD OF THE Kino’s Jest. By Yussuf, 
Mapame D’ArsLAy. By E. 8. Shuckburgh. 
LocuGorn. 

Nino Diasto. By W. H. Hudson. 

Canpour In EnGuiisa Fiction, By an Bditor. 
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MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKW@0D & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY BABY. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD, 


Joint Author of “ Reata,’ “Beggar My Neighbour,” 
“ Waters of Hercules,” &c.; Author of “ Orthodox.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


THE 
BULL YT TH THORN: 
A Romance. 
By PAUL CUSHING, 
Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


** Its style has the true romantic ring...... It is an excellent story, and will add 
much to its author’s reputation.””—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 
The FOURTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. 


Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field-Worker, and Cattle-Man. Fourth Kdition, 
Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by James MacDONALD, of the Farming 
World, &c. Assisted many of the Leading ricultural Authorities of 
the Day. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals and Engravings 
of Implements, &c. Large 8vo. To be completed in Six Divisional Volumes. 


DIVISIONS I. to IV. now ready, price 103, 6d. each. 


*‘ The work of revision and addition has been well done, and the new edition 
will be a great acquisition to the library of the farmer or of any other student of 
agriculture......The great merit of the book always was its attention to detail, 
and in this respect, we believe, it will be found more serviceable than ever.”— 
Agricultural Gazette. 

“ Few books on farming have acquired such a popularity as this lifework of its 
able author ; few publications on the subject have so well deserved the conspicuous 
= which it now occupies amongst the standard works on agriculture ’—The 

‘arm, 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Pro- 


gress. By Robert BrYDALL, Master of the St. George’s Art School of 
Glasgow. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“ A conscientiously and well written history of the development of the Scottish 
school of pene and sculpture,.....His biographical sketches of Scottish artists 
are full of subtle criticiem, sober judgment, and curious out-of-the-way informa- 
tion.” —Observer. 

“ The most comprehensive history that has yet been published...... It is a mine 
of facts on the origin and development of art in Scotland.”—Scotsman 

**A more interesting addition than Mr. Brydall’s volume has not for some time 
been made to that section of Scottish literature which deals with Scottish art.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 

“*Valuable as a book of reference...... Here, for the first time, the names of 
representative Scottish artists have been gathered together, with some account 
of their work and influence.... .The rs evidence of careful preparation, 
and the writing is clear and to the point.”—Art Journal. 


SACRED SONGS. By George Matheson, 


M.A., D.D, Author of ‘‘Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” ‘The 
Psalmist and the Scientist,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 43. 

“The indwelling spirit of Dr. Matheson’s sacred lyrics has, however, for its 
distinctive character an abounding and rejoicing vigour, combined with much 
breadth of intellectual sympathy...... The imagery is picturesque and rich, some- 
times to luxuriance,”’—Scotsman, 


MASTER of HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren 


foanam, Author of The Cure of Souls,” “ Ti.ted Vapours,” &. Crown 8vo, 
Se 





“The author has worked out anew and striking idea with skill and power.”— 
Pictorial World. 

“* A distinctly clever piece of work.”—Athenzum, 

“An enthralling tale, the great charm of which is that it is laid among 
ordinary scenes and e by ordiuary characters.’’— World. 

“It is a strange story, invested with an intensity of interest which, even had 
it been much longer than it is, would carry the reader through it at a single 
sitting.” —Scotsman, 

“* The many fascinating incidents and invention: of his story are told with a 
reserve, a power of self-control, and a dignity that mark the author an artist 
.«.--Far superior to anything that Mr. Oobban has yet done.”—~Scots Observer, 

** Aclever piece of mystery, skilfully told.”"—St. James’s Gazette, 


MERLIN: a Dramatic Poem. By Ralph 
MACLEOD FULLARTON, Crown 8vo, bound in vellum, gilt top, 5:. 

“Mr, Fullarton has the lyrical inspiration and the dramatic instinct. What 

is almost more rare, he has the power of compression and concentration of 


thought and fancy...... There are both sweetness and terseness in his lines.’’— 
Scotsman. 


‘Mr, Fullarton has produced a m not altogether unworthy of the great 
foreign master whom he has evidently had before him as an exemplar.” —Graphic. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Elinburgh and London. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW LIST. 


"TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW: the 


Reminiscences of the BARON DE MALORTIE. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
[Just ready. 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH ana 


CENTRAL AMFRICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. Krovra, 
Royal 8vo, with 35 Whole-Paze Illustrations by the Author, 21s. 
[This day, 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES. of SOME 
EMINENT PERSONS, By T. F. TuH1se.ton-DyErR, 2 vol: as | ey 


CHILDREN’S STORIES in ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Heynietra C. WRIGHT. 62, 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 


of IRELAND, Ry Lady Wipe, Author of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland,” 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

















MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume 


Nisstt. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 12 Whole-Page Engravings, and 
yumerous smaller Illustrations by the Author. Crown 4to, 2ls. Edition 
limited to 250 Copies. 


NEW NOVELS, 








RUNNING DOUBLE: a Story of the Stable 
and the Stage. By Franx Huvson. 2 vols, [Just ready, 


COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 
"MIDST SURREY HILLS: a Rural Story. 


By A.C. Becgxey. 3 vols. 


THE OTHER NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES ARE :— 
FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. BetHam Epwarps. 2 vols.—BROUGHTON, 
By A. 8. ARNoLD. 3 vols.—OF HIGH DESCENT. By GrorGE MAnviLLE Fenn. 
3 vole.—BROWNIE’S PLOT. By THomas Coss. 2 vole—TWO PARDONS. 
By Henry Scott Vince. 3 vols.—IN BLACK and WHITE, By Percy Hut- 
BURD. 3 vols.—SFORZA: a Story of Milan. By W. W. Astor. 6:.—A. RUINED 
RACE. By Mrs. Sigerson. 63.—The QUESTION of CAIN. By Mrs. CasHe. 
Horry. 6s.—WHEAL CERTAINTY : a Uornish Story. By Joun T. CAHILL. 6s, 
—The BEACHCOMBERS ; or, Slave-Trading under the Union Jack. 68, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





Will be published on February 15th, 
Price SIXPENCE, 
The FIRST NUMBER of 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW: 
A Magazine of Home Training and Culture. 
Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 


Containing Papets by Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, OSCAR 
BROWNING, Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, &c. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Only a limited number printed. In 3 vols. fcap. 4to, half-calf, parchment sides, 
price £5 5s. the set. Prospectus on application. 


Vol. I. now ready. 
SLANG AND ITS ANALOGUES, 


Past and Present. 
By JOHN § FARMER. 


A Dictionary, Historical and Comparative (on the lines of Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary), of the Heterodox Speech of all Classes of Society, for more 
than 300 years ; with Synonyms in English, French, German, Italian, &e. 





By the SAME AUTHOR, 
In 1 vol. feap. 4to, bound in vellum, £2 2s, 


AMERICANISMS—OLD AND NEW. 
A BOOK FOR THE DESK, LIBRARY, OR GENERAL READING. 


“ Certainly the best and completest Dictionary of Americanisms at present 
existing.” —Atheneum, 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, H.C. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
Three Portraits of ROBERT and Mrs. BROWNING are 


given in the ART JOURNAL for FEBRUARY.  Forty- 
two Illustrations and One Etching, price 1s. 6d. 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “ The Romance 


of Jenny Harlowe,” &c. 
« The reader is held breathless with the intense and growing interest of the narrative... ..The dialogue is peculiarly brisk, vivid, and individual......No more stirring 
tale of the sea could be wished,”’—Scoitish Leader, 





WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL.—3 vols., at every Library, 


BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With a Preface by Walter Besant, 


and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
“The ineidents of ‘ Blind Love’ are as staitling, its sitaations as dramatic, as those of ‘The Woman ia White ;’ while ee greater maturity of Mr. Collins’s talent 
is perceptible in its more complete character- sketches and the genuine vein of pithos that rans throughout.’ *_—Mor ning Post 





By the AUTHOR of “The CARVED CARTOON.”’—2 vols. square 8vo, 12s., and at all Libraries. 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedale. By Austin Clare, Author 


of “A Child of the Menhir,’”’ &e. 
“ Excellent work and artistic perception go hand-in-hand in this ‘ Tale of of Tynedale.” Liswed Fall of deep haman interest.’”’—Morning Post. 











HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 
WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart, Author of 
** Breezie Langton,’ ” &e. 
NEW NOVEL hy the AUTHOR of ‘ ‘The IRON MASTER.’ *—Crown 8yo, cloth ‘extra, be., and at all Libraries. en i 


A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “Dr. 


Ramean,’ ” &e. Translated by ALBERT D, VANDAM. 











ONE of HENRY GREVILLE’S BEST NOVELS. —Orewn 8vo, cloth extra, 5s., and at all Libraries, 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. 


“A story of high artistic finish and fresh dr amatic power...... T he author has achieved a great success.” ~ Scotsman. 








A NEW | BOOK by the AUTHOR of “STORIES WE IRD and Ww ON DERFUL: Crown 8vo, cloth exter a, be., and at all 1 Libraries. 


The DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, the Valley of Gold. By J. E. Muddock, 


Author of ‘“‘ A Wingless Angel,” &. With a Frontispiece oe F. neon 
“ This narrative can fearles sly challenge comparison with any of the stirring tales of adventure that abound in our d day. *"—Mori ning Post. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:, 64., with 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. ‘Wood. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. ews Bret Harte, Author of “The Luck of 


Roaring Camp.”’ 





HENRY MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL.—Post 8vo, picture cover, 2:.; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, joint-Author with Christie 


Murray of ‘‘ A Dangerous Catspaw.”’ 
“ The story is full of go and incident, and is highly interesting from start to finish.’ "Whitehall Review. 








MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 


220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
“‘ Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, if not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of 


readers in both bemiepheres.””— Scotsman. 





Mr. EDWARD WALFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


WILLIAM PITT: a Biography. By Edward Walford, M.A., Editor of 


“The County Families,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra 





NEW VOLUME of McCARTHY’S “ GEORGES,’’—Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 
he SECOND VOLUME of 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 


Author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 
“The book as a whole may be heartily recommended to readers of history as a most interesting account of one of the most interesting reigns in the annals of 
England.”’—Scotsman, 





Handsowely half-bound, post 8vo, 2s. each. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. (Major’s Edition.) With 37 Illustrations by 


George Cruikshank. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 
ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob Larwood. 
GASTRONOMY as & FINE ART. By Brillat-Savarin. 


WORKS BY ED WA RD WALFORD, M.A. 
NOW IN THE PRESS. 


WALFORD’S NEW WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 


KNIGHTAGE (1890). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM (1890). 


Twenty-ninth Annual Edition, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s, 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1890). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1890). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1890). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS (1890). 

WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


and HOUSE of COMMONS (1890). Royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 











The Magnificat. 


Sermons in St. Paul’s, August, 1889. By H. P. Livpon, D.D., 
D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Worth of the Old Testament. 


A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Second 
Sunday in Advent, December 8th, 1889. By H. P. Lippon, 
D.D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 8vo, 1s. 


Christianity in Relation to Science 
and Morals. A Course of Lectures, delivered in Ripon 
Cathedral, on the Nicene Creed. By Matcoum Macco.u, 
M.A., Caaon Residentiary of Ripon, and Rector of St. George’s, 
City of London. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Selections from the Writings of 
Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Problems in the New Testament. 
Critical Essays. By Wiiur1am Spicer Woop, M.A, Rector of 
Ufford-cum-Bainton, Northamptonshire, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Life of Laurence, Bishop of 


Hélar, in Iceland (Laurentius Saga). By Ernar Hariipa- 
son. Translated from the Icelandic by Ou1veR Exron, late 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch 
hand-made paper, royal 16mo, 5s. 


Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. S. Jerram, M.A., 
Worcester College, Oxford. Forming a Volume of the 
“English School Classics.” Small 8vo, 2s. 


Five Minutes. 
Daily Readings of Poetry. Selected by H. L. Sipnzey Lear. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 32mo, 1s.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
The 16mo Edition, 3s. 6d., may still be had. 


Oxford House Papers. 
A Series of Papers for Working Men, written by Members of 
the University of Oxford. 
FIRST SERIES. Nos. I.-XIII. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. Nos. XIV.-XXI. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Ministry of the Christian 


Church. By Cuartes Gores, M.A., Principal of the Pusey 
House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Sunlight and Shadow in the Chris- 


tian Life. Sermons preached for the most part in America. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Lirrix, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Incarnation as a Motive Power. 
Sermons by Wiuu1Am Brieut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History ; 
Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Faith of the Gospel. 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Arruur James Mason, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
Edition, with Index of Texts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also, a 
Large-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 4to, 12s. 6d. 


Faculties and Difficulties for Belief 
and Disbelief. By the Rev. Francis Paert, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology ; sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Letter and the Spirit. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1888. By Roserr Epwarp 
Bartuett, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 8vo, 9s. 


** The thoughts which govern the lecturer as he approaches his task are worthy 
of the occasion. They indicate the calmness of beli:ving c urage.”—Record, 

“Mr. Bartlett has taken un the whole subject for the first time, aud with de- 
cisive and conspicuons success......H's lectures may fairly claim...... the perm inent 
position of a valuable exposit on of Christian truth.’’—Academy. 

“It is quite refreshing to read these abl» lectures......It 13 1 ke breathing a 
cool, bracing breeze on a cull and sultry afternven to get discourses sv full of 
independence and frankness, so free from the ‘ letter’ of ecc esiastical formalism, 
and so instinct with the ‘ spirit’ of intellectual freedom and re’igious Lreadth of 
feeling and sympathy.’’—Scotsman. 

“The book is, on the whole, a healthy and manly piece of thought and writing.” 
—Christian World. 





Leger’s History of Austro-Hungary. 
From the Earliest Times to the Year 1889. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Birxsrck Hint. With a Preface by 
Epwarp A. Frrrmman, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With a Map, crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin by J. W. Macxatt, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, royal 16mo, 5s. ) 


Potential, and its Application to the 
Explanation of Electrical Phenomena. By Dr. 
Tumuirz, Lecturer in the German University at Prague. 
Translated by D. Rosrrtson, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc., formerly 
Assistant Master at University College School. With Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Companion to School Histories 
of England. Being a Series of Short Essays on the most 
important Movements, Social, Literary, and Political, in 
English History. By J. E. Symes, M.A., University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Shakspeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by A. Witson Vzriry, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Forming a Volume of the “ Falcon” Edition of 
the Plays of Shakspeare. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
By H. G. Manan, M.A., F.C.S., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton College. With Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The Growth of Democracy. 
Victoria: 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of “A History of 
England.” By the Rev. J. Franck Brieut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford; late Master of the Modern 
School in Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A History of Greece. 
From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By Evetyn 
Assott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and’ Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Selection from the Greek 
Tragedians. By the Rev. E. D. Sronz, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge; formerly Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Forming a Volume of “Selections from Classical 
Authors.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Aids to Writing Latin Prose. 


Containing 144 Exercises, with an Introduction comprising 
Preliminary Hints, Directions, Explanatory Matter, &c. By 
G. G. Braptry, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Edited and 
arranged by T. L. Parruion, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Andocides, De Mysteriis and De 
Reditu. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &., by BE. C. 
Marcuant, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge; 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Selection from Pliny’s Letters. 
With Notes, Maps, and Plan. By H. R. Hear ey, M.A., 
Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden. Forming a 
Volume of “ Selections from Classical Authors.” Cr. 8vo, 3s. 


A Short History of England. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. By Cryrin Ransome, M.A., Merton 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Modern Literature and History, 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


Animal Biology. 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Luoyp Moraean, Professor 
of Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, 
and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical 
School. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Glossary and Index of Types, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The Annual Register. 
A Review of Public Events at Home ani Abroad, for the 
Year 1889. 8vo, 18s. [In the press. 
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